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Remembering Slain 


United States Probation Officer 


MET Nancy Gahl in Indianapolis during the fall of 
1991—5 years, that is, after her husband, Tom, a 

US. probation officer, had been killed. He was shot 
on the morning of September 22, 1986, as he paid a visit 
to a parolee, Mike Wayne Jackson. No federal probation 
officer had ever been killed by an offender before. Dur- 
ing the several months before I met Nancy, I had been 
collecting material for a story involving a tracker who 
lived in Arkansas. I happened to ask the tracker what 
was the most interesting case he had ever worked on, 
and he said, “Well, that would be that deal out there in 
Missouri.” 

The deal in Missouri was the manhunt for Jackson, 
who, after killing Tom Gahl, had carried out a rampage 
across Indiana and Missouri (he had held up a small 
grocery store and killed the owner, and he had also 
killed a man he passed in a car on the highway, appar- 
ently thinking that the man was a policeman driving in 
an unmarked car). He also stole several cars and kid- 
napped several people. At the end of the day he crashed 
the stolen Cadillac he was driving on a highway outside 
a farming town about 60 miles west of St. Louis and ran 
into the woods. They didn’t find him for 10 days. 

I became curious about the case and went to the 
farming town and then I went to Indianapolis. I met the 
policeman who had answered the report of Tom Gahl’s 
shooting, and I met the woman who had years earlier 
been married to Jackson. Following things to their end, 
I eventually found myself reading a small brass plaque 
on a door saying, “Mr. and Mrs. Thomas E. Gahl.” When 
Nancy opened the door, I showed her a copy of The New 
Yorker magazine, where I worked, and said that I was 
writing a story involving Mike Wayne Jackson and 
asked if I might talk to her, at the same time begging 


Editor’s note: Alec Wilkinson’s book, A Violent Act, pub- 
lished by Alfred A. Knopf, recounts Tom Gahl’s murder and 
the aftermath of it. We thank Mr. Wilkinson for writing this 
tribute to commemorate the 10th anniversary of Tom’s death. 
We also thank Richard Faulkner, program specialist at the 
National Institute of Corrections and former United States 
probation officer in the Eastern District of Virginia, for sug- 
gesting this special piece and for providing the photograph. 


Tom Gahl 


Ten years later, 
New Yorker writer 
| pays tribute to the 
Gahl family. 


her pardon for bringing up the subject at all. She said, 
“Come on in. Anyone who knows me knows that I will 
talk about it.” 

We sat in her kitchen, and she took the phone off the 
hook, and we talked for 2-1/2 hours, during which time 
she told me the outline of everything that is in the last 
quarter of my book; we talked many times after, but the 
conversation always revolved around something she 
told me that day. I had arrived at her door, wondering 
why I had spent 6 months traveling around the mid- 
west, researching a series of murders which had taken 
place years before, and that no one seemed to think 
much about anymore. As I listened to Nancy describe 
her loss and the relentless, tormenting, and thuggish 
process of grieving, I realized that Tom’s murder was a 
contemporary and immediate event of her life. The 
event had taken place 5 years before, but the weight of 
it, the emotional burden, was still being borne. 

What happened to Nancy and to her sons, Nicholas 
and Christopher, is unbearable, of course. Her hus- 
band, their father, whom all of them loved dearly, left 
for work one morning and before the morning was 
through Nancy had answered her door and been in- 
formed that he had been shot and had died among 
strangers, pleading for his life, with no one he knew to 
comfort him. I have been many times reminded when 
confronted with despair or anxiety or some form of sor- 
row that Nancy has given me the example that our 
shipwrecks can be faced and that in facing them, in re- 
maining alive, in surviving, in the display of courage, 
there is great dignity. We will be friends for the rest of 
our lives. 

ALEC WILKINSON 
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This Issue in Brief 


_ THE READERS: 


Federal Probation’s masthead has changed—the 
journal has a new advisory committee. 

Reforming the advisory committee is part of our plan 
to improve Federal Probation’s quality and coverage. 
The primary tasks of the committee are to give us ad- 
vice and suggestions and to help us find the kinds of ar- 
ticles that you appreciate most—interesting, informa- 
tive, timely, and sometimes controversial. In effect, the 
members will be the journal’s “eyes and ears.” 

The advisory committee members come from all sec- 
tors of criminal justice and corrections. Federal Proba- 
tion is quite fortunate to have as a resource their indi- 
vidual and collective expertise. I am very pleased to 
introduce the committee members, and I sincerely 
thank them for their willingness to serve. 

With this issue, Federal Probation rounds out an- 
other year in print. The journal—published since 
1937—-will mark a milestone anniversary in 1997. The 
authors, columnists, and reviewers who have written 
for Federal Probation over the years have made such 
longevity possible. I thank them for their contributions. 
I also thank you, the readers, for giving Federal Proba- 
tion its purpose. 

JOHN M. HUGHES 


Executive Editor 


Dan Richard Beto is director of the Correctional 
Management Institute of Texas at Sam Houston State 
University. Previously, he served as director of the Ju- 
dicial District Community Supervision and Corrections 
Department for Walker, Gimes, and Madison Counties 
in Huntsville, Texas. Mr. Beto is editor of Executive Ex- 
change and Texas Probation and author of many arti- 
cles and reviews. His areas of interest include commu- 
nity corrections, international criminal justice issues, 
and correctional leadership. He holds a master of arts 
in criminology and corrections from Sam Houston State 
University. 

James G. Carr is a judge in the United States Dis- 
trict Court in the Northern District of Ohio and previ- 
ously served as a magistrate judge there. Before that, 


he was a professor of law at the University of Toledo. 
Judge Carr holds an LL.B. degree from Harvard Law 
School. He is a member of the American Bar Associa- 
tion Task Force on Law Enforcement and Technology 
and Task Force on Jury Initiatives. He has authored 
books, monographs, and articles on topics including ju- 
venile law, wiretapping, bailbondsmen, and federal 
sentencing reform. 
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Alvin W. Cohn, president of Administration of Jus- 
tice Services, Inc., in Rockville, Maryland, was previ- 
ously director of training at the National Council on 
Crime and Delinquency. Dr. Cohn also has taught at 
The American University, Virginia Commonwealth 
University, and the University of Maryland. He is au- 
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James Q. Wilson (1995)—and she is the author of more 
than 100 chapters and articles. Dr. Petersilia holds a 
doctorate in social ecology from the University of Cali- 
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bation’s “Looking at the Law” column. Ms. Slawsky also 
served as an attorney-advisor at the United States Pa- 
role Commission. She earned a J.D. degree from Temple 
University School of Law. Her areas of interest are the 
federal courts, sentencing, criminal law, and adminis- 
trative law. 

Richard D. Sluder is associate professor of criminal 
justice at Central Missouri State University, where he 
is graduate program coordinator. He was previously a 
detention facility administrator for the Adams County 
(Colorado) Sheriff’s Department. He holds a Ph.D. in 
criminal justice from Sam Houston State University. 
Dr. Sluder is a criminal justice “generalist,” having pub- 
lished a book and more than 30 articles on topics in- 
cluding probation theory and practice, police deviance, 
legal liabilities, “futures” issues in criminal justice, and 
institutional corrections. Dr. Sluder serves on the Mis- 
souri Citizens Advisory Committee on Corrections. 

Gina E. Wood is director of the Concentration of 
Federal Efforts Program, Office of Juvenile Justice and 
Delinquency Prevention, United States Department of 
Justice. She formerly served as federal program direc- 
tor of the Oregon Commission on Children and Families 
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Federal Probation’s advisory committee includes three 
special advisers who hold distinctive places in the Fed- 
eral Probation and Pretrial Services System. Richard A. 
Chappell and Merrill A. Smith both served as chiefs of 
the system. Loren A.N. Buddress, chief United States 
probation officer for the Northern District of California, 
is an ex-officio adviser to the journal in his capacity as 
chair of the Chiefs Advisory Council. 

* Kk KK 

Probation As Good Faith.—Author Sam S. Souryal 
examines probation’s professional mystique and its of- 
ficers as models of good faith. Defining good faith as 
“the obligation to accomplish public good with a pure 
heart—without fear or favor, malice or ill will, and 
without manifesting undue power or pursuing personal 
advantages,” the author focuses on such elements as 
honesty, justice, public service, and self-control. 

The Virtual Classroom: Using On-Line Confer- 
encing to Deliver Training and Education.—On- 
line conferencing uses software, modems, and comput- 
ers to bring geographically dispersed individuals into a 
“virtual” classroom for instruction. Authors Dennise 
Orlando-Morningstar and James M. Buchanan discuss 
the Federal Judicial Center’s efforts to develop and de- 
liver training programs for probation and pretrial ser- 


vices staff using on-line conferencing. The authors give 
readers tips on how best to employ this new medium ei- 
ther for training, discussion, or group work. 

The Use of a Credible Drug Testing Program for 
Accountability and Intervention.—A reliable drug 
detection program is essential for holding offenders ac- 
countable for their decision to use drugs. In his second 
in a series of three articles about substance abuse treat- 
ment, author Sam Torres describes the drug testing 
system used by the United States probation office in 
the Central District of California. He explains how test- 
ing is conducted, the critical steps in collecting urine 
specimens, and ways in which some offenders try to 
beat the test. 

Continuous Auditing: A Way to Gauge the Per- 
formance of Community Corrections Officers.— 
Authors Ron Goethals and Jim Mills explain how the 
Dallas County Community Supervision and Correc- 
tions Department established a system to audit the 
work of officers. The department devised, tested, and 
adopted a standard audit form that measures all of the 
important aspects of case management including clas- 
sification, assessment, reassessment, supervison plan- 
ning, and adherence to departmental policies and or- 
ders of the court. The authors describe how the process 
works and officer reaction to it. 

The Evolution of the Federal Probation and Pre- 
trial Services System’s Firearms Program.—Au- 
thor Paul W. Brown traces the history and development 
of the federal probation and pretrial services system’s 
firearms program. He explains how, over the years, car- 
rying firearms in the line of duty evolved from a rather 
informal and legally questionable practice to a sophis- 
ticated and officially sanctioned national program. The 
author discusses firearms training, firearms instruc- 
tors, and firearms procurement. 

Access to Programs and Health Care for Incar- 
cerated Women.—Author Joanne Belknap, reporting 
on her survey of women prisoners in a large state insti- 
tution, focuses on incarcerated women’s program op- 
portunities including health care. She found that pro- 
gram needs for women may vary relative to the 
women’s race, age, time served in prison and time left 
to serve, whether they have dependent children, and 
whether they have drug or alcohol problems. Her find- 
ings also suggest that medical, dental, and mental 
health care is inadequate. 

Evaluation of a Jail-Based Substance Abuse 
Treatment Program.—Authors Ray Hughey and 
Lloyd W. Klemke report on an evaluation of the Inmate 
Recovery Program, a substance abuse treatment pro- 
gram in the Linn County (Oregon) Jail. The evaluation 
revealed that inmates who graduate from this program 
have more favorable recidivism statistics. Also, the pro- 
gram is relatively inexpensive and saves taxpayers con- 
siderable post-program expenses. 
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Language and Communication in Prison.—Au- _ how language and communication are linked. He dis- 
thor Peter M. Wittenberg reviews the different ele- cusses prison argot, slang, acronyms, and private lan- 
ments of prison language. He describes types of special §_ guages, as well as barriers to communication. 
languages found in correctional settings and explains 


The articles and reviews which appear in Federal Probation express the points of view of the persons who wrote them and not necessarily the 
points of view of the agencies and organizations with which these persons are affiliated. Moreover, Federal Probation’s publication of the arti- 


cles and reviews is not to be taken as an endorsement of the material by the editors, the Administrative Office of the United States Courts, or 
the Federal Probation and Pretrial Services System. 
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Probation as Good Faith* 


By Sam S. SOuRYAL, PH.D. 
Professor, College of Criminal Justice, Sam Houston State University 


ECENT STUDIES of organizational culture 
R have suggested the importance of exploring the 

notion of professional mystiques (Deal & 
Kennedy, 1982; Frost, 1985; Schein, 1985). Mystiques 
are images of the “normative dimensions of professional 
life” (Denhardt, 1987). According to mystique theory, or- 
ganizations are more than just the mechanistic systems 
described in “rational” or “economic” models; they are 
“structures of cultural interpretation, patterns of 
norms, values, and beliefs that guide individual action” 
(Dandridge et al., 1980; Smircich, 1983; Denhardt, 
1987). In one variant of this argument, professions are 
said to provide settings within which eternal dramas 
are played out (Manning, 1979). 

Professional dramas foster positive or negative mys- 
tiques. On the positive side, for instance, the Army has 
D Day; the Marines, Okinawa; the Navy, Midway; and 
the FBI, the G Men. On the negative side, the Army has 
the Tet offensive; the Navy, Pearl Harbor; the Marines, 
Corrigidor; and the FBI, Waco and Ruby Ridge. 
Mystiques, either positive or negative, are character- 
building; the positive ones reinforce self-reliance, and 
the negative ones reject defeat. In an even broader vari- 
ant of the mystique theory, Campbell (1968) believes 
that the myth of the hero is a story for all times, a 
continuing guide to understanding patterns of action 
that are repeated from time to time and from culture to 
culture. 

Professional mystiques glorify the organization by as- 
similating its essence with its past and future. They are 
inculcated in the conscience of workers in the form of 
myths and stories that guide their footsteps and rein- 
force their work values. Industrial psychologists argue 
that “the individual psyche is not only a repository of 
personal experiences and images but also contains a 
vast array of symbolic images common to all those in the 
same profession” (Denhardt, 1987: 529). If these images 
inspired the workers then, the argument contends, they 
should inspire them now, and provide an operational 
framework for the actions of workers in the future. 

Mystiques can be useful to the integrity of profes- 
sions. From a sociological perspective, they promote and 
perpetuate a professional community by distinguishing 
its membership, justifying its roles, defining its bound- 


*This article originally appeared in the July 1996 issue of 
Texas Probation (vol. XI, no. 3). It is reprinted here with per- 
mission. 


aries, exalting its defining moments, and reinforcing its 
moral values. From a psychological perspective, they 
penetrate the consciousness of workers; not only do 
they occupy their minds for the duration of the eight 
hour day, they “enrich their hearts” by making them 
ever conscious of their identity as a group and a profes- 
sion. From a practitioner’s perspective, professional 
mystiques serve as constant reminders of “who we are,” 
“what are we here for,” and “what is important and 
what is not important in our business.” More specifi- 
cally, mystiques provide answers to two problematic 
questions which are seldom mentioned in training ses- 
sions: “how did things come to be this way?,” and “what 
ought we do now?” In an unexplainable way, mystiques 
seem to provide the proper answers to these ques- 
tions—without stating them. 

The impact of professional mystiques can be forever 
powerful. Like the soul to the body, mystiques outlast 
the physical reality of organizations. There are three 
reasons behind this phenomenon: First, they endure far 
beyond any body of rules and regulations and do not 
change with changes in leadership. Second, they are 
subconsciously passed on from one generation of work- 
ers to the next; they need no reinforcement or special 
training. And third, as if by natural instinct, they guide 
the workers through hard times and the ambiguity of 
discretion; when technology needs to be mixed with val- 
ues, direction with negotiation, optimism with exhila- 
ration of choice, hierarchical organization with plural- 
ism of decision, and concern for the organizational goals 
with concern for the welfare and equity of clients 
(Souryal, 1988). 

In the field of criminal justice, mystiques have been 
popular and effective. For instance, the law enforce- — 
ment profession treasures the seemingly everlasting 
mystique of Robert Peel (1829) and his “twelve com- 
mandments.” Histories, commentaries, and textbooks of 
law enforcement are considered incomplete unless they 
emphasize the symbolic images of Peelian policing. 
These images glorify the role of professional policing 
(others may say the cold and aloof manner of policing) 
and the stoical, no-nonsense, attitude of law enforce- 
ment officers who unwaveringly declare: “with no com- 
promise for crime and with relentless prosecution of 
criminals, I will enforce the law” (Law Enforcement 
Code of Ethics). 

The field of institutional corrections has developed 
around the mystiques of Devils Island, Alcatraz, San 
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Quentin, and Sing Sing, where violence was essential 
for survival, torture was the method of punishment, 
and the image of the inmate escapee was an “eternal 
dragon.” For decades, prisons have been accused of 
warehousing criminals and prison wardens were sim- 
ply chief security officers. Correctional officers continue 
to be reminded that “they will never lose their jobs be- 
cause recidivism rates rise; they may very well lose 
them if inmates escape or riot” (Souryal, 1992: 329). 
Consequently, the image of criminals as “monsters” and 
correctional officers as “animal tamers” tends to domi- 
nate the minds of correctional officers, necessitating the 
practice of brutality and dehumanization. 


The Probation Mystique 


The mystique of probation has been altogether dif- 
ferent; it had no medieval archetype, no facsimile, and 
its symbolic scripts were all genuinely positive. Proba- 
tion began as a peaceful movement which was devoid of 
violence, malice, deceit, or even indifference. The proba- 
tion mystique glorifies the story of humanness—volun- 
tariness, rationality, sympathy, self-denial, and mercy. 
John Augustus (1784-1859) was recognized as the 
“apostle” of probation and the “hero” of the story. Au- 
gustus was described as a man who “voluntarily at- 
tended sessions of criminal court in the 1850s, and will- 
fully offered to take selected offenders into his home as 
an alternative to imprisonment (Schmalleger, 1995: 
407): 


at first he supervised only drunkards, but by 1857, Augustus was 
accepting many kinds of offenders into his home and devoting all 
his time to the service of the court. Augustus died in 1859, having 
bailed out more than 2,000 convicts in his lifetime. In 1878, the 
Massachusetts legislature enacted a statute which authorized the 
city of Boston to hire a salaried probation officer. 


The Augustus mystique tells the story of an ordinary 
man who was neither famous, rich, intellectually 
prominent, nor held a public office (indeed he was a 
shoemaker). Yet, Augustus was a rational man who was 
gifted with moral values and a unique sense of vision. 
He saw social wrong and tried to correct it, and an op- 
portunity to do goodness and took advantage of it. What 
he offered was neither socially necessary nor economi- 
cally attractive, yet it was a moral imperative. “Why,” he 
most likely asked, “should society subject its people to 
the dangers of imprisonment, if it were able to treat 
them by less intrusive means?” The answer to this 
question constitutes the principle of social obligation: 
the duty of a “good society” to make every effort to re- 
deem its delinquents, especially since “we are all falli- 
ble, and the demise of anyone diminishes us all.” Unlike 
most people of his time (and perhaps today, as well), Au- 
gustus most likely believed in rehabilitation and its cor- 
relate principle, “the civility of any society is measured 
by how few prisoners it keeps” (Christie, 1992). In a ra- 
tional sense, Augustus has confirmed the belief that 
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“the solution of human problems can be only reached by 
reasoning and good will.” 

For all practical purposes, the Augustus legacy re- 
flects Maslow’s image of the transcendent person: one 
who enjoys doing goodness; delights in stopping cruelty 
and exploitation; tries to set things right; believes that 
every person should have the opportunity to develop to 
the highest potential; takes on responsibilities and dis- 
charges them well; tries to set things right and to clean 
bad situations (Maslow, 1971). Had Augustus lived 
today, he, most likely, would have disagreed with the 
Martinson Report (1974), resented residential proba- 
tion; rejected boot camps, wearing uniforms, carrying a 
weapon; and approached probationers armed basically 
with the armors of knowledge and good faith. 

Idealistic as Augustus’ views may have been, his 
legacy produced a viable probation system. By the end 
of the 19th century, probation become a widely accepted 
form of community-based supervision. By 1925, all 48 
states of the Union had adopted probation legislation, 
and the National Probation Act enabled federal district 
court judges to appoint probation officers and impose 
probationary terms (Schmalleger, p. 407). Probation 
today is not only a well-established social institution, 
but a fairly universal phenomenon. Its meteoric 
progress attests to its moral sensibility. The viability of 
present-day probation, however, cannot be divorced 
from the moral idealism of Augustus, since without the 
“ideals” he started, there could not have been the “real- 
ities” we now possess. 


The Concept of Good Faith 


The concept of good faith is almost synonymous with 
the ideal of goodness, an ideal which while integral to 
society, is so difficult to clearly define. Plato used the 
term goodness to mean summum bonnum (the highest 
good) of all virtues. He ranked goodness even higher 
than the ideal of justice, since the latter comes from the 
former. Plato argued that all human endeavors, regard- 
less of their nature, require “not caly the active mind 
and the objects of thought, but the light of goodness, 
without which nothing in the world could be seen” 
(Souryal, 1992: 122). St. Augustine called goodness “the 
perfection of all good things, the attainment of virtuos- 
ity and righteousness,” and Thomas Aquinas called it 
“the ultimate freedom and the ultimate end of man” 
(Ferm, 1956: 12-33). 

G.E. Moore wrote that goodness is undefinable since 
it refers “to a simple property of things—it is a primi- 
tive and irreducible quality” (Peterfreund et al., 1992: 
303). Moore adds: 


The objective reality of goodness consists in its being intrinsic, that 
is, unchanging and absolute, in the sense that when anything pos- 
sess it .. . it would necessarily, or must always, under all circum- 
stances, possess it in exactly the same degree. 
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W.D. Ross agreed with Moore, but to a point. He iden- 
tified goodness as “a distinct, undefinable characteristic 
of acts, that it is generally independent of whatever 
good may result from their occurrence” (Peterfreund et 
al., 1992: 318). Yet, to Ross, goodness could only be 
served by carrying out one’s prima facie duties to the 
goals of the endeavor. 

Here is, arguably, the most significant character that 
distinguishes probation from the other components in 
the criminal justice system: while goodness is naturally 
expected from all professions, in a qualitative sense, it 
is much more expected from probation officers. Four 
reasons appear to support this view: (1) in its very 
essence, probation is the fulfillment of the ideal of “cor- 
rection,” the obligation to replace evil with goodness, vi- 
olence with decency, and malice with benevolence. As 
such, probation is not an instrumental good, such as 
catching suspects by police or keeping convicts by pri- 
son officials; it is an intrinsic act of goodness done; (2) 
because probation officers are hired at a relatively ma- 
ture age and are well-educated and trained, their abil- 
ity to correct others is seldom in doubt; ignorance, in 
this case, can hardly be an acceptable defense; (3) the 
organizational environment of probation agencies is 
much more conducive to stability; officers normally do 
not face emergencies, do not carry weapons, and are rel- 
atively less concerned for their safety; and (4) unlike 
other criminal justice practitioners, probation officers 
work in close proximity to the centers of justice (the 
courts)—whatever they do or say can have a direct im- 
pact on doing justice. 

Given these reasons, society tends to hold probation 
officers to a higher standard of performance: to deliver 
their services pro bono publico (for the public good) as 
opposed to other criminal justice practitioners who, giv- 
en the unusual frustrations of their jobs, can only deliv- 
er pro forma tantum (for form only). Those who deliver 
“for the public good” are more likely to be committed to 
being good, while those who deliver “for form only” are 
more likely involved in the facade of looking good. 

Based on what has been said, probation officers may 
be the best conditioned and situated group capable of 
making a real difference in the criminal justice system. 
They have the knowledge as well as the relative free- 
dom to choose between doing justice and pretending to 
do justice; good faith, therefore, may be the only factor 
which enables them to choose the former rather than 
the latter. Consequently, any attempt by probation 
agencies to undermine the goodness they are capable 
of offering to society is tantamount to professional 
betrayal. 


Definition of Good Faith 


Good faith is a characterization of people, not of 
things; hence, the focus of this article is on probation of- 
ficers rather than probation rules or procedures. Good 


faith can be defined as the obligation to accomplish 
public good with a pure heart—without fear or favor, 
malice or ill will, and without manifesting undue power 
or pursuing personal advantages. This definition repre- 
sents what is known in Greek as epitaphios, “an oration 
that ignores individuals” (Wills, 1992). Epitaphioi are 
humbling statements that glorify the “noble cause” yet 
restrain the passion of those behind it by holding them 
to the virtues of humility and self-denial. The Gettys- 
burg Address is a great example; it did not mention the 
North, the South, the slaves, the war generals, or even 
Gettysburg. 


Elements of Good Faith 


As professionals, probation officers are role models 
for their probationers as well as for each other. As good- 
faith professionals, however, they are expected to keep 
their mystique alive, to obey all the rules and regula- 
tions, and to commit themselves to the goals of correc- 
tion. To do so, they must accept, support, and practice 
the following principles: 

(1) Honesty, Fidelity, and Obligation: These are the 
ABC’s of good faith, without which it cannot exist. They 
are crucial to the preservation of a professional group, 
especially one which is committed to the ideal of “jus- 
tice.” Simply stated, if these basic principles were ig- 
nored (thus allowing everyone to act dishonestly or 
with disregard to commitment) societies would not be 
able to survive. 

Honesty is the principle of telling the truth at all 
times—unless there is a higher good in concealing it. 
Concealment is only justified when it is required by law, 
or when a higher ethical principle exists. Laws require 
concealment in several cases; the keeping of classified 
information, the maintenance of personal records, or in 
undercover work. The higher good in these cases is 
clear: to preserve confidentiality, to sustain the civil 
rights of people, and to reduce potential harm to its em- 
ployees, respectively. The existence of a higher ethical 
principle can be illustrated by the probation officer who 
indicates to a probationer’s mother that her son is “do- 
ing just fine” (while indeed he is not), in order to solicit 
her support for a specific supervision plan. Justifying a 
lie for a higher good can be tricky because, if that is to 
be done in good faith, that would require advanced eth- 
ical knowledge and a stern passion to resist being a hyp- 
ocrite. The situation could be morally excruciating when 
officers are pressured into covering up for their errors or 
those of their superiors. The Watergate cover-up, lest we 
forget, began with a single lie, yet it continues to haunt 
society a quarter of a century later. 

Fidelity is keeping a promise, regardless of what the 
nature of the promise may be. As a cornerstone of civil- 
ity, it is essential to ensuring social stability and a rea- 
sonable degree of predictability. Consistent with fi- 
delity, therefore, if an officer requires a probationer to 
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come to the office at 8:00 a.m., the officer must be there 
on time; if a promise is made to write a report, the re- 
port must be written; and if leniency is promised, it 
must be delivered. By the same token, if a supervisor 
declares that she runs an open door policy, the door to 
her office must be open to everyone who needs to see 
her, and if the chief promises fairness in the process of 
evaluating subordinates, fairness must be rendered. 

Obligation is a principle that encompasses a wide va- 
riety of sentiments including seriousness, maturity, 
positivity, and commitment. The principle supposes 
that any task that is worth doing must be done well. 
Consequently, when an officer writes a pre-sentencing 
report (PSI), the report must be honest, objective, com- 
plete, articulate, and decisive. If a proposition to revoke 
a probationer is filed, it must be legally and morally de- 
fensible. Also, consistent with this principle, officers 
must honor work hours, work rules, work standards, 
and work values. By the same token, the principle of 
obligation forbids such practices as “hidden agendas,” 
“sucking up to superiors,” “getting someone out of my 
hair,” or participating in cliques which aim at disturb- 
ing work objectives. 

(2) Justice: Good faith is a prerequisite of justice— 
when it is not there, justice cannot exist. Furthermore, 
since probation officers are agents of the court, they 
must by definition also be agents of justice. On behalf of 
the court, they make quasi-judicial decisions that can 
determine the freedom or incarceration of offenders, 
their opportunity to be employed or unemployed, and 
their chances for success or failure in rehabilitation. In 
bureaucratic organizations, the concept of justice trans- 
lates into fairness. Probation decisions should, there- 
fore, be legally sound and consistent with agency rules 
and regulations. By the same token, discretionary ac- 
tions should not be left to the emotions and whims of in- 
dividual officers. The entire process of probation should 
be conducted within a culture which is driven by jus- 
tice, anchored in decency, and motivated by good faith. 

The Greek term dikaiosyne (roughly translated as 
justice) was reportedly the term most often used by 
Plato, the foremost apostle of justice. The term was 
used as a cognate of rightness, lawfulness, judicious- 
ness, and sometimes penalty (Souryal, 1993: 33). In con- 
temporary literature, justice has been defined as due 
process, equal treatment, the impartial adjustment of 
conflicting claims, and the assignment of merited re- 
wards or punishment (Pollock, 1989: 38). All of these 
terms include some variation of the concept of impar- 
tiality and equal protection prescribed in the Four- 
teenth Amendment of the Constitution. 

Justice has been defined as the process by which 
“each person receives what is due” (Germann et al., 
1978: 15). But what is each due? By virtue of what con- 
dition, conduct, or characteristic is “what is due” to be 
established, and how? These questions have existed in 
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varying forms throughout the history of different soci- 
eties. For the purposes of this discussion, answers to all 
these questions lie in the consistent practice of good 
faith. Consistency establishes criteria and good faith 
ensures its fair implementation. The overriding issue 
should then be: whether justice is always and in all cir- 
cumstances considered sacred or whether it is intrinsi- 
cally of no account. It is inconceivable that it should be 
in some cases the one, and in some cases the other 
(Souryal, 1993: 33). Perfect justice has been likened to 
a “perfect circle in the sky which we all know how it 
looks even when we cannot draw it” (Souryal, 1992: 15). 

Given the difficulty of exacting justice in the practice 
of probation, probation officers may benefit from Side- 
kick’s propositions of figuring out justice in ambiguous 
situations (Fern, 1956: 542). To a large measure, these 
propositions (which will be briefly presented here) can 
guide probation officials regarding their duties both in 
the field or at the workplace: 


(1) Whatever is right for one person must be consid- 
ered right for all similar persons in the same cir- 
cumstances. 


(2) Similar cases ought to be treated similarly. 


(3) The good of any one individual is of no more im- 
portance, from the standpoint of society, than the 
like good of any other. 


(4) Each one is morally bound to regard the good of 
any other individual as much as his or her own. 


Finally, unlike other virtues, justice is essentially 
other-oriented. The benefit of justice to probation is in- 
direct; it derives from the general social benefit to which 
the justice of individuals contributes. By acting justly, 
probation officers can gain the good will and cooperation 
of co-workers and probationers. By not committing in- 
justice, they may only avoid incurring the wrath, indig- 
nation, and retaliation by others (Souryal, 1993: 34). 
Based on that distinction, it is the more reason to be- 
lieve that probation officers should strive to practice jus- 
tice at all times since people learn justice by doing just 
things and are attracted to injustice by getting away 
with doing unjust things. 

(3) Public Service: Good faith cannot operate in a 
vacuum. In probation, it usually manifests itself in the 
conduct of public service. In his farewell speech, George 
Washington pointed out two essential moral concerns: 
(1) he equated public service with the sacredness of pub- 
lic trust, and (2) he doubted the presumption that gov- 
ernment employees are infallible. Washington stated 
that “to suppose that anyone can be infallible in the con- 
duct of public service is arrogant and dangerous. The 
[concept of] public trust rather calls for good intentions 
and the very best exertions” (Delattre, 1989: 34). 

The ideal of public service establishes the unquestion- 
able primacy of societal interest above the interest of any 
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practitioner. As such, probation officers should intend 
and resolve to put public good above the private interest 
of anyone—self, family, friends, superior, or interest 
group. Also as agents of justice, they, more than any other 
public group, should realize their solemn obligation to 
public good and to serve it using the sensible combina- 
tion of knowledge and good faith (Delattre, p. 34). Proba- 
tion officers who cannot (or are unwilling to) faithfully 
serve the public good should not be allowed to serve. 
Two observations may, at this point, explain why 
faithfulness to public good by probation officers is of 
such preeminence. First, probation officers normally en- 
joy greater autonomy in their treatment of probationers. 
By stretching the rules, they can make it possible for 
some probationers to receive better or worse treatment 
than others—in most cases at little or no risk to their ca- 
reers. If that is the case, then, for all practical purposes, 
good faith must be the main deterrent that can be relied 
on to ensure the equal treatment of probationers. Sec- 
ond, judges often appoint probation officers as parens 
patriae to oversee the interests of minors and disabled 
probationers, a task that often involves considerable 
hardship to the overseers, without any additional com- 
pensation. In such cases, it should also be safe to con- 
clude that good faith is the prime incentive which can 
make the overseers willing to endure such hardships. 
(4) Self-Control: Probation officers are assigned to 
control the behavior of probationers in the name of cor- 
rections. [t would be contradictory if they (the officers) 
were to be unable to control their own behaviors. To ex- 
plicate this point, I make this exaggerated example: if a 
probation officer were to enter into a consensual sexual 
relationship with a probationer under his or her super- 
vision, such behavior would certainly be considered rep- 
rehensible. While state laws may not explicitly forbid 
such behavior, agency rules condemn it. The point be- 
hind this condemnation is the fact that the officer 
would be acting in bad faith—individuals who are as- 
signed to correct others should not exploit them or con- 
tribute to their delinquency. Moreover, such a behavior 
clearly violates the basic principles of honesty, fidelity, 
and obligation (by violating agency rules and code of 
ethics); the principle of justice (by offering preferential 
treatment to the probationer); and the ideal of public 
good (by supporting a person who, by virtue of such sup- 
port, may be encouraged to commit more crime). 
Absence of self-control can occur in far less stark situ- 
ations than the example just cited. More common situ- 
ations include lying in court or in the PSI report; dis- 
crimination against probationers on the basis of race, 
color, sex, or national origin; violating the civil rights of 
a probationer; accepting favors or services from proba- 
tioners (or their family members) such as letting them 
paint the house, repair the car, or mow the grass. 
James Q. Wilson (1993) equates the obligation of self- 
control with the virtue of temperance. Without any re- 


ligious connotation, temperance is the habit of control- 
ling or moderating one’s desires, especially when forbid- 
den. Wilson ranks temperance “along with justice and 
courage as states of character that, unlike honor or 
friendliness, are required always and everywhere of 
anyone whom we would call good” (Wilson, p. 80). Ac- 
cording to Wilson (p. 82), temperate people are: 
more likely to keep promises, resist temptations, and reciprocate 
our affections than are intemperate ones; sympathetic people are 
more disposed to help us when we are in need and to take our feel- 
ings into account than are hard-hearted ones. Self-control acquires 
moral standing in the same way that sympathy and fairness do. 
We are disposed to think well of people who display self-control 
and sympathy, in general, provided they are not carried away to 


the extreme of self-righteous asceticism or undiscriminating senti- 
mentality. 


Self-control reinforces good faith and good faith rein- 
forces self-control. Take, for instance, the problem of 
evaluating the performance of probation officers. For 
the evaluations to be fair, evaluators must be able to 
control their personal biases (for or against individual 
workers), and not take them into account. The supervi- 
sor’s ability to do just that is the ultimate test of self- 
control, and good-faith supervisors should have little, or 
no, difficulty passing this test. Fairness in evaluation, 
on the other hand, can reinforce the workers’ self- 
control; it can reduce their anxiety, mollify their hostil- 
ity to work standards, minimize their confrontation 
with supervisors, and make them less likely to take 
their anger out on the probationers. 

Absence of self-control at the leadership level can be 
especially detrimental to the integrity of the agency. 
While these are rare cases, they normally occur when su- 
pervisors fail to control their authoritarian tendencies or 
discriminatory habits. Immature managers have been 
known to advocate a fair system of rewards while, in 
reality, they reward “whom they wish.” Worse still is the 
behavior by some autocratic supervisors who regard con- 
trol so essential as to justify “rewarding one’s friends and 
punishing one’s enemies.” While behaviors like these 
may be on the wane, they are destructive to agency mor- 
ale because, in the conduct of “good-faith management,” 
there can be neither friends nor enemies; all workers are 
co-workers who are challenged to give the best they can, 
albeit in different portions commensurate with their nat- 
ural abilities and acquired skills. In agencies where sim- 
ilar practices may be the norm, instability usually takes 
over, forcing workers to be cynical and hostile. At this 
point, the agency may suffer in two ways; internally 
where the work environment becomes infectious, and ex- 
ternally where the correction process is retarded, caus- 
ing more revocations and higher recidivism rates. 


What Does All This Mean? 


The previous discussions shed light on the moral na- 
ture of probation and the imperative of good faith. Un- 
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like the other components of criminal justice, probation 
responds to the failures of society’s institutions by the 
power of goodness. While it is certainly a challenging 
task, the use of goodness cannot be considered unpro- 
ductive. Its success hinges, to a great degree, on the 
character of probation officers and the moral vision of 
their leaders. The following section presents in a point- 
by-point form what good-faith probation should mean 
to probation officers and to their leaders. 

To Probation Officers: Good-faith officers serve their 
agencies nobly; honor justice and respect the courts as 
its apex; respond to the challenges of correction; enjoy 
doing good; treat probationers fairly by avoiding favor- 
itism, racism, egoism, and hedonism; cooperate faith- 
fully with co-workers; treat their superiors with re- 
spect; and keep their work environment healthy by 
fighting lies and untruth, avoiding hostility, and main- 
taining decency. They resent any pressures to lie, cheat, 
or steal; to suck-up to superiors; to falsify documents; to 
fudge on travel or expense vouchers; and to intention- 
ally harm or exploit anyone. 

To Probation Leaders: In addition to the previous im- 
plications, good-faith leaders realize that their primary 
goal is minimizing recidivism; that productivity is a 
function of motivated workers; that officers are incapa- 
ble of treating their probationers any better than they 
themselves are treated; that workers’ motivation is di- 
rectly related to their perception of fairness at the 
workplace; that excellence cannot be forced on offi- 
cers—it can only be offered voluntarily in return for fair 
treatment; that loyalty to principles is more durable 
than to the person of supervisors; that the use of hidden 
agendas is ultimately destructive because it symbolizes 
bad faith; and that a leader must act in good faith, if he 
or she expects the officers to do the same. 
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The Virtual Classroom: 
Using On-Line Conferencing to 
Deliver Training and Education 


By DENNISE ORLANDO-MORNINGSTAR AND JAMES M. BUCHANAN* 


T IS a “virtual” classroom? Can the inter- 

W personal dynamics that occur in a face-to-face 

classroom be replicated in “cyberspace”? Does 

technology provide ways to broaden the scope and 

availability of training opportunities to the courts? The 

Federal Judicial Center (FJC) began exploring these 
questions in the spring of 1994. 

A diverse nationwide audience stretching from 
Puerto Rico to Guam, the complex job skills of court em- 
ployees, and the increasing need for training while the 
time available for it is decreasing led Center staff to ex- 
amine alternate ways to deliver training programs. The 
goal was to broaden the scope and availability of train- 
ing opportunities that might not be offered through the 
traditional means of classroom instruction. One ap- 
proach that seemed promising was on-line conferenc- 
ing. This article chronicles the Center’s exploration of 
on-line conferencing as a training delivery method and 
summarizes what we have learned about adapting this 
new technology for use in the federal courts. 

On-line conferencing uses software, modems, and 
computers to bring geographically dispersed individu- 
als into a “virtual” classroom for instruction, discussion, 
and collaboration. Our preliminaxy investigation of the 
technology suggested that on-line conferencing had the 
potential to (1) supplement and enhance the Center’s 
onsite training programs, (2) broaden the availability of 
training opportunities for court employees, and (3) fos- 
ter collaboration among employees who might not nor- 
mally have the opportunity to work and learn together 
because of time and travel constraints. 


Identifying the Benefits and Limitations of 
On-line Conferencing 


In the early 1980s, institutions of higher education 
began using on-line conferencing applications to deliver 
distance education programs. Around the same time, 
federal agencies, such as the Federal Aviation Adminis- 
tration, used on-line conferences to facilitate group dis- 


*Both authors are with the Federal Judicial Center’s Court 
Education Division. Ms. Orlando-Morningstar is a training 
specialist and Mr. Buchanan is a curriculum development 
specialist. 


cussions about process improvements and total quality 
service initiatives. Today, many businesses use on-line 
conferencing to foster collaboration among employees 
worldwide. Academic institutions, such as the Univer- 
sity of Maryland and Indiana University, offer students 
virtual university programs that let them attend a 
class without stepping foot on campus. 

While it appeared that on-line conferencing was an 
effective tool for group discussions and the delivery of 
academic instruction, the technology's use as a training 
delivery system for the courts remained unclear. Center 
staff began investigating the technology in depth by in- 
terviewing professional educators and examining on- 
line conferences offered by government agencies and 
universities. Our study illuminated the benefits and 
limitations of the technology. 

We learned that the equipment needed to access an 
on-line conference—a desktop computer equipped with 
a modem or access to one through a local area net- 
work—could be found in most court units. In a few 
cases, however, users had to access the on-line confer- 
ence at a workstation down the hall from where they 
worked. This is less of a problem now than it was 2-1/2 
years ago since employees now are apt to be working at 
desktop computers configured for modem access. 

We learned that a well-designed on-line conferencing 
program recreates the interpersonal dynamics of a face- 
to-face meeting by allowing conference organizers to 
create virtual meeting rooms—called “items”—within 
the conference. Once a participant enters a meeting 
room (or item) he or she can read what the other par- 
ticipants have said about a particular topic or point of 
discussion. The participants can add to the discussion 
by typing in a “response.” Responses are analogous to 
the conversation participants have in a classroom. Dis- 
cussion items and responses are displayed in a full text 
screen format, resembling a meeting transcript rather 
than a series of unrelated messages. 

Lastly, we learned that asynchronous (delayed re- 
sponse) on-line applications are more appropriate for 
training than synchronous (real-time response) appli- 
cations. Why? Because in synchronous conferences— 
also called “chat rooms” in the on-line world—partici- 
pants keyboard their comments at the same time. A 
moderator tries, usually unsuccessfully, to moderate 
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the flood of text but what results is more like a Tower 
of Babel than an ordered and reasoned discussion. In 
contrast, asynchronous communication avoids the chat 
room conundrum by directing conversation to message 
threads which build in a coherent fashion as the dis- 
cussion ensues. Asynchronous conferencing also gives 
busy court employees the option to join the discussion 
at a time and place convenient to their work schedule— 
an advantage when the conference involves court staff 
scattered across multiple time zones. 


Creating Virtual Classrooms for 
Court Employees 


The Center acquired software it would need to test 
whether on-line conferencing could deliver training 
programs in the federal courts and then launched a se- 
ries of virtual classrooms in order to experiment with 
the concept. 

Although on-line conferencing is fairly easy to use, 
experienced on-line moderators indicated that first- 
time participants require an orientation period to in- 
still a comfort level with the technology. As our first 
step, we developed a printed tutorial that provides step- 
by-step instruction for participation in an on-line con- 
ference. We built a 1-week orientation into every on-line 
conferencing program and encouraged participants to 
work through the tutorial and to practice navigating 
the discussion items and entering comments directly in 
the conference. 

In June 1994 the first on-line conference got under 
way. Designed to teach court training specialists how to 
customize commercially produced training programs 
for use by court employees, the conference followed 
closely the design of a mini-workshop for experienced 
court training specialists developed a few years earlier. 
Using notebooks with the course schedule and copies of 
the curriculum to be revised, an FJC training specialist 
joined by a guest faculty instructional designer and 
eight court training specialists met on-line to revise the 
first of a series of commercially produced training pro- 
grams. Between June and August, participants ac- 
cessed the conference an average of twice a week and 
collectively developed a 100-page participant’s guide 
and a facilitator’s manual for the course. A second on- 
line conference that began in July customized a com- 
mercial program on process improvement. 

In the fall of 1995 the Center offered The Chiefs’ Ed- 
ucation Exchange (EdEx), a two-part on-line conference 
for probation and pretrial services chiefs. The first part 
of the conference provided chiefs an open on-line forum 
to discuss work-related issues. The second part con- 
sisted of two workshops: an on-line version of the FJC 
workshop, Negotiation Skills, and Managing Across 
Generations, where probation and pretrial services 
chiefs could explore issues of managing and motivating 
employees of varying age groups. 
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Effective Communication Skills in the Workplace 
went on-line in the summer of 1996. The conference 
was designed to teach effective communication skills to 
administrative personnel in probation and pretrial ser- 
vices offices. The workshop spanned a 12-week period 
during which participants worked on-line or in their 
print materials an average of 2 to 4 hours a week. The 
“lecture” material was presented in the participant 
note-taking guide. Class discussions and feedback oc- 
curred on-line. Some exercises were completed individ- 
ually in the note-taking guide and some were com- 
pleted as group work on-line. Fifty-eight probation and 
pretrial services administrative employees from the 
11th Circuit enrolled in the conference and 42 com- 
pleted the program. 

The Center also began using on-line conferences to 
support or supplement classroom-based training. For ex- 
ample, the conference entitled FJCTeam supported the 
team-based management program of the Center’s Maxi- 
mizing Productivity project. After each of the Center’s 
two Ensuring Effective Case-Flow Management work- 
shops, the participants (including judges and clerk’s of- 
fice staff) attended an on-line conference in which they 
continued discussions begun at the on-site workshop and 
shared “what worked” and “lessons learned.” The Lead- 
ernet on-line conference supported the Federal Court 
Managers Leadership Program—a 3-year educational 
program for district and bankruptcy court employees. 
During Leadernet, the participants identified and solved 
operational challenges in the courts and conferred with 
Center facilitators and each other as they formulated 
project proposals, plans, and solutions. 

The Center also began using on-line conferences to 
support curriculum advisory committees—small groups 
of court employees who work with Center training spe- 
cialists to identify training needs and develop curricu- 
lum. Officer Safety and Applied Officer Safety are two 
examples of curriculum packages the Center designed 
using on-line advisory committees. 

Figures 1-4, “A Participant’s Walk Through Cyber- 
space Training,” show how the Center’s on-line confer- 
encing works. 


Summarizing What We’ve Learned 


The Center’s use of on-line conferencing over the last 
2-1/2 years has been an evolving lesson in how to best 
design curriculum for this medium and, once designed, 
how to deliver it in a textual environment. Along the 
way, we learned that on-line conferencing could be used 
to deliver certain training programs for court person- 
nel. We also learned a great deal about what can and 
cannot be done and about some qualities that define 
this unique medium. 

Convenience. On-line conferencing eliminates the 
travel expenses and time normally associated with off- 
site training. As one participant explained, “engaging in 
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training in the privacy of your own office, without trav- 
eling anywhere, is beneficial. It reduces training travel 
costs and lessens the impact of training on colleagues 
who sometimes have to cover for a colleague in a class- 
room.” 

Costs. The implementation costs associated with an 
on-line conference are the telephone charges and the 
cost of the vendor-supplied software. For example, the 
total cost of the 12-week Effective Communication in 
the Workplace workshop was approximately $73 per 
participant. With the recent purchase of on-line confer- 
encing software by the Center, vendor costs will be 
eliminated. The remaining on-line costs—long distance 
phone charges—will eventually be eliminated if partic- 
ipants can access on-line conferences through the court 
system’s intranet, also known as the Data Communica- 
tions Network (DCN). 

Orientating employees to the technology. Dur- 
ing orientation and the first few weeks of the confer- 
ence, we found that those who completed the tutorial 
and frequently accessed the conference generally expe- 
rienced higher levels of satisfaction and more actively 
participated throughout the entire program than did 
those who initially participated intermittently. Partici- 
pants who accessed the conference infrequently did not 
appear to acquire a level of familiarity with the system 
commands, screens, or on-line environment and re- 
mained infrequent visitors throughout the conference. 

One way we helped ease the participants’ transition 
into the virtual classroom was by creating a suite of 
items for informal discussion. For example, every con- 
ference had a “Watercooler”—a discussion item for non- 
substantive conversations such as participant introduc- 
tions and discussions of personal interest. During 
orientation week, we encouraged participants to re- 
peatedly visit the Watercooler. This gave them a chance 
to practice reading and entering text, as well as get to 
know fellow conferees. 

Another way of reducing on-line fears was to encour- 
age participants not to be preoccupied with the formal- 
ities of precise grammar and syntax. We did not want 
participants spending too much time honing a particu- 
lar phrase or shaping a paragraph. Nor did we want the 
text-based nature of the discussion slowed by spelling 
and typographical concerns. As we pointed out to par- 
ticipants, one only has to read a verbatim trial tran- 
script to see how unpolished verbal communication is; 
textual communication in a discussion format should 
not be any less encumbered. 

We also spent time during the orientation period to 
establish “netiquette”’—the ground rules of on-line con- 
ferencing. These rules included suggestions to avoid use 
of all capital letters when communicating (it reads as if 
the person is shouting), to avoid subtle humor (usually 
ineffective and often misunderstood without body lan- 
guage and voice inflection); to break up the on-line text 
by putting in white space (by hitting the “enter” key) 


every 10 lines or so (large blocks of text make for dense 
reading); and to employ textual devices such as excla- 
mation marks and asterisks for *emphasis.* 

Creating interpersonal relationships in cyber- 
space. Despite the lack of a face-to-face encounter, the 
on-line participants achieved a level of familiarity and 
human contact found normally in the traditional class- 
room. “I have been extremely impressed at everyone’s 
candidness [and] I think the on-line forum allows people 
to ‘loosen up’ and not be so afraid to discuss things they 
wouldn’t in person,” observed one participant. Many 
participants had never met; nevertheless, they were 
pleasantly surprised to find that the perceived imper- 
sonal nature of cyberspace turned out to be a “superb op- 
portunity to make friends,” as one participant explained. 

Networking in cyberspace. Every conference also 
had “networking” discussion items where participants 
could share effective practices, request assistance from 
colleagues about court-related operational practices that 
were not covered in the conference curriculum, and net- 
work with colleagues. Participants found the networking 
items particularly valuable. “I love this,” wrote one par- 
ticipant on the course evaluation. “I have learned so 
much about how things operate all over, both the differ- 
ences and the similarities.” “I’ve told our chief deputy and 
operations manager [about the benefits of on-line confer- 
encing],” wrote another, “and they were also amazed at 
the possibilities. The chief deputy remarked that it would 
be wonderful for court managers nationwide to have ac- 
cess to something like this—where they could throw out 
issues and problems—just to ask: Have you ever dealt 
with this? What did you do?” 

A different discussion. We also found that on-line 
conferencing can create a different discussion dynamic 
than that found in face-to-face encounters. Domination 
of group conversation is more difficult without the 
audio and visual cues that provide reinforcement. 
Those who are normally reticent to speak for one rea- 
son or another find themselves in the thick of discus- 
sion. “I do not like getting up in front of people and talk- 
ing,” commented one participant, “and this gives me an 
opportunity to express myself and not be nervous.” 

Another qualitative difference between on-line confer- 
encing and face-to-face meetings is that there are more 
opportunities for considered discussion. The asynchro- 
nous nature of the medium gave participants the added 
time to read carefully and reflect on written instructions 
and comments before posting a reply. Many participants 
found that reviewing the discussion and analyzing 
group decision making or key teaching points was an ef- 
fective way to learn. As one participant commented, “[it 
is] especially helpful for us to go back to look again at 
some of the ideas and sources on our projects.” 

Adapting instructional exercises to the on-line 
environment. Developing and delivering training on- 
line presents a number of challenges to the facilitator. 
On-line “lecturettes” of more than four screens of text 
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Participant’s Walk Through Cyberspace Training 


A participant connecting to an FJC on-line conference for the first time selects a discussion topic from a menu, as 
illustrated in figure 1. 


File Edit View Go Bookmarks Options Directory Window @ 
Netscape: Edex Conference Home Page 
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FIGURE 1. DISCUSSION TOPIC MENU 


The participant then checks on the discussion item and reads a note from the moderator giving more information 


about the topic under consideration. In figure 2, for example, we see the directions to participants on how best to 
prepare for an on-line negotiation role-play. 


” & File Edit View Go Bookmarks Options Directory Window Sun 10:38:36 PM a] mf 
= Netscape: Edex item 1? “Group Preperation for Dr. Susan Garfield, Psychiatrist" 2225 


| i= images 


Group Preparation for Dr. Susan Garfield, Psychiatrist 
23-OCT-95 11:45 Michael Siegel 


And welcome t all of you who are going t prepare the negotiating strategy for Dr. Susan Garfield , Psychiatrist. You 
should have a part (blue sheets) that says, “Confidential Inwactiows for ts Counsel of Dr. Susan Garfield, Psychiatist." 


effective negotiations. In other words, in this case what sre the INTERESTS of both parties, what 

RELATION SHIPCOMMUNICATION issues are involved? Are there any objective criteria or standards we can use to settle F | 
the disput (LEGITIMACY issues)? What is the best ALTERNATIVE for each side (going to court, etc)? Finally, what is 
options might your group offer © Cis cose? What ems you wiling © pay or © 60 © cal and how will you 
present your case? 


Once you have discussed this among yourselves (sound like "coffee-talk"?), we will ask that you choose one person to 
in an on-line negotiation. 


We will be dropping in w offer helpful feedback or comments on your prep work. rk 
— 


FIGURE 2. MODERATOR NOTE IN DISCUSSION ITEM 
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Individual responses by participants to the discussion topic are stamped with a number showing the item and re- 
sponse number (for example, 17:1 connotes item 17, response 1), the date and time, and the author’s name. In fig- 
ure 3, note that the participant’s response (17:18) dated November 1 is posted prior to two responses made on No- 
vember 2 (17:19 and 17:20). 


= File Edit View Go Bookmarks Options Directory Window $m 10:39:29PM 2 2 7 


Keep going; it's getting very interesting and stimulating!!! 
17:18) [Seen] 01-NOV-95 18:22 Jim Behm 


Seems like Michael is giving some good hints. Perhaps some agreement could be negotiated between the two parties that 

of the two families in which both were beneficiaries. Neither party would have his or her reputation enhanced by 
perearcrd not to mention the cost. 


Paul and Michael are on the right path. The cost of parts should be somewhat standard. Labor costs should also be fairly 
straight forward in that Easer should either have a fee per hour or a fee for a specific job to be done. Finally, both parties 
could solicit two quotes from their own sources to determine the amount of time required to perform the work done plus the 
cost per hour or, again quotes for the work that was actually done on the good doctor's car. 


4 Finally, I think Paul should be our spokesperson. He sold me a permanent elevator pess to the top of the Arch when he was 
P in St. Louis last April. Found out later there is no such thing. 


17:19) [Seen] 02-NOY-95 9:26 Shelia A Jacoby 


i Jim B. suggestions are very good regarding the two sides obtaining two independent estimates on parts and labor. This | 
}] approach would appear to be a fair way to begin the process. It may be the best way for the two parties © remove themselves 

'j from their personal feelings about the situation, ie. Michael's comments regarding special relationships vs. industry ae 
standards. 


17 02-NOY-95 14:21 Raymond L Frank, Jr rE 


FIGURE 3. PARTICIPANTS’ RESPONSES TO DISCUSSION ITEM 


After the participant scrolls down to the last response, a blank response window appears where he or she can ei- 
ther type a response or leave the discussion item by clicking the mouse on the “Post + Go” button. See figure 4. 


File Edit View Go Bookmarks Options Directory Window 
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17:29 [Seen] 09-NOY-95 16:30 Paul DeFelice | 3 


Jim, great job so far.Lots of legal bills but no reduction in the repair bill. How about if we ask for a copy of the parts invoice | 
to see what their true expenses are for the parts.If we have those numbers then we can focus on the labor costs 
|] negotiations.Keep up the dialog. Where there is talk there is hope. 


On to Edex Home Page: 


Enver your word-wrapped response in the box, or 


Forget tis ten? 
Post + Go to Edex Home Page ‘Who has seen this item? 
}i_Meta Network Center => Ede: nz em 17: Group Preparation for Dr. Susan Garfield . Psychiatrist => Resp 25 ‘S 


FIGURE 4, RESPONSE WINDOW AT THE END OF A DISCUSSION ITEM 


The sequential ordering of participants’ comments creates a coherent discussion thread that reads like a transcript 
of a face-to-face meeting. Because of this, participants can quickly catch up on the discussion that has taken place 
since they last accessed the on-line conference. 
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send participants searching for the disconnect button. 
Longer materials, or text that requires a special degree 
of concentration, should be included in each partici- 
pant’s note-taking guide for off-line reading followed by 
on-line discussion. 

To some degree, “high touch” elements—such as role 
plays—are more difficult to achieve in the on-line envi- 
ronment because of the lack of visual and auditory cues. 
In addition, creating and maintaining teams in cyber- 
space can be a bit awkward. We're still experimenting 
with various instructional designs to overcome these 
barriers; however, we’ve discovered two important 
points to date: (1) adding a conference call(s) to the pro- 
gram agenda helps increase participant interaction and 
(2) assigning team members and team “speakers” for re- 
port backs is more effective than asking for volunteers. 

Moderating conferences. Participants who take 
the time to log on, read through fellow conferee’s com- 
ments, and leave a comment of their own expect that 
someone will give them a virtual nod acknowledging 
their contribution. Participants who do not receive ac- 
knowledgments to their comments will soon be discour- 
aged since there is a perception that no one is reading. 
Once conferences get under way, participant exchanges 
usually drive the discussion of the conference. Until this 
happens or in its absence, however, the responsibility for 
acknowledgment rests with the moderator. The role of 
an on-line moderator is not unlike that of a face-to-face 
moderator. In asynchronous conferencing (as in face-to- 
face discussions), moderators need to constantly ac- 
knowledge, summarize, and recharge the discussion—a 
process called “netweaving” by on-line veterans. In most 
conferences, we found that participants either logged in 
early in the morning or late in the afternoon; thus, the 
two best times for a moderator to netweave were just be- 
fore noon and after five in order to pick up the morning 
and afternoon comments. 

Controlling the amount and flow of informa- 
tion. Although most on-line participants felt the pro- 
grams were beneficial, a few participants found that 
there were sometimes too many ideas to absorb. “I will 
admit,” a participant commented, “that I was somewhat 
overwhelmed at times with the number of responses. I 
usually try to get in once a day; however, there have 
been times that I missed [class] for two days. When that 
happens, I have a lot of reading to catch up on.” A par- 
ticipant in another busy conference liked the fact that 
she could log on whenever she wanted but also became 
overwhelmed by the sheer number of participant com- 
ments. “I tried to log on at 7:00 [a.m.] and put in about 
an hour of reading and commenting . . . but I felt it was 
just too long.” 

The amount of activity a conference generates often 
depends on the number of participants. One conference 
with over 100 participants produced a torrent of re- 
sponses. Sometimes, however, sheer numbers are not 
the determinant of conference activity and smaller but 
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more “vociferous” conferences can be as active as those 
twice their size. Summer vacations tend to leave con- 
ferences becalmed, leveling off activity dramatically. 
Noted one summertime participant, “Although I was 
out of the office for three weeks during the Olympics, 
[when] I came back to work, [I] jumped right in [to the 
discussion] and never missed a beat.” 

Structuring the length and pacing of the con- 
ference. We now believe the length of conferences 
should be reduced from our original standard of 3 
months to 2 months or even 6 weeks. We’ve noticed, and 
many participants concur, that longer on-line confer- 
ences (like their real-life counterparts) tend to run out 
of steam. We also found, by the way, that difficulties 
sustaining a high level of participation are not unique 
to the on-line portion of the conference. One on-line con- 
ference that required participants to work off-line with 
a colleague ran into the same trouble. “That part of the 
conference,” wrote one participant, “was not too conve- 
nient and I always ended up working alone because my 
partner and I have very hectic and different schedules.” 

Since our on-line conferences do not operate in real- 
time format, one issue that we struggled with is “what 
should the pacing of the conference be?” How long 
should participants be given to answer a question posed 
to them by the on-line moderator? Two days? A week? 
The common wisdom was to give participants 5 days to 
respond. This timeframe seemed to work well for most 
of the Center’s conferences. 

Eliminating obstacles to participation. One of 
the advantages of on-line conferencing is that the par- 
ticipants can access the training at their desk and at a 
time convenient to their schedule. However, this advan- 
tage is also a disadvantage. Some participants reported 
that their workload limited their participation. Daily 
job tasks tended to tug and pull participants off-line 
and prevented some from ever participating. Those that 
did access the conference often had to do so before the 
daily rush of duties. “If I didn’t log on in the early morn- 
ing hours before work actually started,” one participant 
remarked, “I wouldn’t get to log on for a couple of days 
due to the [office] workload.” 

We soon realized that by promoting the “log on at 
your convenience” feature of on-lines conferences, we 
had inadvertently put the program at a great disad- 
vantage. “Log on at your convenience” sent a message to 
participants that participation could be pushed to the 
back burner of the daily routine. We no longer promote 
this time schedule and instead stress to prospective 
participants that they need to “log on daily” and set 
aside 15 minutes a day to attend the conference. 

A number of participants also complained of interrup- 
tions by colleagues who were unaware that their time in 
front of the computer sometimes meant they were “in 
training.” One solution suggested by a learner was to 
post a “Please Do Not Disturb—I’m In Training” sign on 
the side of her computer to ward off interruptions. 
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Realizing that not everyone participates ac- 
tively. Despite the openness of on-line discussion, some 
individuals choose only to read and not respond to the 
group discussion. Experienced on-line moderators refer 
to these participants as “lurkers” but a less disparaging 
term might be “readers.” Actually, lurkers and readers 
compose a majority of any discussion group whether it 
be on-line or face-to-face (where they are referred to as 
“listeners”). 

The significance of the numbers of participants 
classed as readers in a conference is the subject of some 
debate between on-line moderators. One view is that 
readers cannot be counted as participants since they do 
not contribute to the discussion. Other moderators 
think that a reader’s silence does not indicate a lack of 
interest but simply suggests they are processing (and 
learning) the information imparted by their more ac- 
tive conferees. The reaction of court employees to on- 
line participation is best summarized by a note posted 
to an evaluation of the Effective Communication Skills 
Workshop: “My workload keeps me hopping and I have 
little time for extra curriculum. But I have been signing 
on and have been a good listener to everyone’s great ad- 
vice and ideas, and feel I can do a much better job com- 
municating with people.” 

Some rules that govern on-line conferencing. 
Over the past 2-1/2 years, we have developed some rules 
for those planning and conducting on-line conferences. 

Rule 1: An on-line conference is more an appropriate 
training medium for delivering new knowledge and cre- 
ating attitudinal change than it is for building skills. 
For example, an on-line conference can provide a learn- 
er with knowledge about CPR processes and procedures 
but it is not an effective tool for the skill building and 
practice necessary to master CPR. By the same token, 
a course in firearms policy would do well in the on-line 
medium; a course in firearms training, however, would 
not. 

Rule 2: Rich content makes for successful training. 
Participants will continue to log on to an on-line con- 
ference if they perceive that they are gaining some ben- 
efit from the experience. If they do not perceive a bene- 
fit, they will not come back. This statement, by the way, 
can be applied to any adult training program—it is just 
easier for participants to walk out on an on-line confer- 
ence than it is for those in a hotel conference room held 
captive by peer pressure or airline schedules. 

Rule 3: Although the heart of the program will be the 
on-line presentations and discussions, participants will 
still need note-taking guides and supporting print- 


based material. A schedule of program activities should 
also be provided to serve as virtual beacons for partici- 
pants as they move from one lesson to the next. 

Rule 4: On-line conferees require more reinforcement 
than face-to-face participants. Rich content, although 
critical, is often not enough. We have learned that the 
pressure of work schedules can adversely affect a per- 
son’s attendance at on-line conferences. To correct this, 
on-line moderators have learned to remind participants 
that they need to include the conference in their daily 
work routine. Telephone calls to nonactive participants 
are often the most effective means of reconnecting indi- 
viduals to the conference. The most often heard excuse is 
that “I have been swamped with work.” There are others. 
One inactive participant reported that a judge had bor- 
rowed his modem-equipped computer for a few weeks. 
Moderators print a hard copy of the on-line group dis- 
cussion and fax or mail it to all participants to help them 
get back into the discussion loop. These and other rein- 
forcing activities are necessary to successful conferences. 

Rule 5: On-line conferences need as much facilitation 
as do face-to-face meetings. Imagine attending a seminar 
where the moderator asks a question. Group discussion 
ensues but dies down after a few minutes. The modera- 
tor, instead of acknowledging participant comments and 
summarizing the discussion, moves to another question. 
The participants would either find the program not very 
interesting or would be quite confused. 

Rule 6: Some groups just do better than others. Some- 
times individuals bring a group down (a dominant par- 
ticipant suffocates the conference; an abrasive partici- 
pant—called a “flamer” in on-line parlance—creates 
group melt-down); other times it’s the time of year 
(summer conferences, especially, are prone to going on 
vacation). Conference moderators will always need to 
employ their best facilitation skills to bring a group 
back on track. Sometimes a group conference call will 
be all that is needed to do the trick. 


Looking Toward the Future 


The Center’s use of on-line conferencing is still evolv- 
ing. The Center’s recent purchase of a Windows-like 
version of conferencing software and the possibility of 
using the Data Communication Network to deliver in- 
tranet on-line programs would broaden and extend the 
opportunities for access to on-line conferences. Despite 
our progress to date, we are only beginning to realize 
the full potential of on-line conferencing as a training 
delivery method. 
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strating the inadequacy of the medical model as an 

explanation for substance abuse and as an approach 
for supervising offenders who use and abuse alcohol 
and drugs (Torres, 1996). I reviewed a number of stud- 
ies that found no support for the inference that sub- 
stance abusers cannot exercise control. I also presented 
findings showing that an integrated approach based on 
rational choice and social learning theories has been 
most effective with substance abusers. Finally, I re- 
viewed several studies suggesting that placement in a 
community-based therapeutic community offers the 
greatest promise for success. 

A large body of literature now demonstrates that of- 
fenders coerced into treatment have higher long-term 
recovery rates than those who enter voluntarily and 
that drug treatment is associated with significant re- 
ductions in criminality, drug use, and other lifestyle 
problems (Anglin & Hser, 1990; De Leon, 1985; Hub- 
bard et al., 1989). Offenders who are coerced or ordered 
into treatment stay longer, and length of stay is one of 
the most accurate predictors of success in treatment 
(Anglin & Hser, 1990; Hubbard et al., 1988). Further, a 
review of scientific literature demonstrates that sub- 
stance abusers are able to control their use, both on 
their own and when they receive money or privileges as 
a reward for doing so. When given substantial reasons 
to limit their substance abuse, users in these experi- 
ments were able to limit their consumption (Fingarette, 
1988). Research seems to suggest that substance abuse 
is appropriately considered a maladaptive behavior, not 
a disease, which responds favorably to a structured pro- 
gram that sets precise limits and is based on social 
learning principles (Torres, 1996). 

Thus, the most effective approach to supervising sub- 
stance abusers would appear to be based on an inte- 
grated approach employing rational choice and social 
learning principles, as well as the frequent use of thera- 
peutic communities. Within the criminal justice system, 
coercion and threats of incarceration are appropriate 
means of inducing offenders with substance abuse prob- 
lems to enter a therapeutic community in lieu of incar- 
ceration. If coercion is to be effective, however, the of- 
fender must perceive the threats as credible. A 
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probation officer who repeatedly threatens an offender 
with a violation or prison if he or she uses drugs will 
have no significant effect if the user/abuser is able to 
“beat” the test. 

Since about 1975, under the direction of Chief U.S. 
Probation Officer Robert M. Latta, the Central District 
of California (CDC) has conducted a supervision pro- 
gram for substance abusers based on these principles. 
The CDC is the largest federal judicial district in the 
United States, comprising the counties of Los Angeles, 
San Bernardino, Riverside, Orange, Ventura, Santa 
Barbara, and San Luis Obispo. During the past 20 
years, probation officers from districts throughout the 
United States have called and visited the Central Dis- 
trict to observe the CDC model at first hand. 

The CDC strives to protect the community while 
holding drug offenders accountable for their drug use. 
Because drug use violates the conditions of probation, 
parole (the federal system supervises both probationers 
and parolees, as well as military parolees), and super- 
vised release, the probation officer uses a positive find- 
ing on a drug test to encourage or coerce the offender 
into treatment. Because many offenders have had seri- 
ous substance abuse problems, residential drug treat- 
ment historically has been the treatment of choice. 

A reliable drug detection program is essential for suc- 
cess in holding offenders accountable for their decision 
to use drugs. In addition, early detection is critical if the 
probation officer is to intervene swiftly and decisively. 
Accordingly, the CDC has emphasized the development 
of a sophisticated and aggressive system in order to de- 
tect drug use as early as possible. Quick detection in it- 
self increases the risk and cost of drug use and deters 
some offenders. In this article I discuss the elements of 
the CDC’s drug testing system. 


Selection of Offenders for Testing 


Offenders placed on testing have a special drug af- 
tercare condition requiring participation in treatment 
and testing as directed by the probation officer. Occa- 
sionally, an offender with no drug history has a special 
drug testing condition. In such a case the officer may 
choose to place the offender on testing for a 30- to 60- 
day assessment period. If there is no indication of any 
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drug problem at the end of this period, the offender is 
placed on suspended status and is spot-checked. 

Another situation is when an offender with a drug 
history has not been ordered to participate in testing. 
In this case, one of two courses of action can be taken. 
First, the offender can be asked to agree to a modifica- 
tion to add testing to the conditions of supervision. Al- 
ternatively, the offender can be asked to participate vol- 
untarily in the drug testing program for perhaps 120 
days. If no drug use is detected or suspected during that 
assessment period, a modification to add testing is not 
submitted to the court. Aside from these examples, 
most offenders with drug aftercare are required to 
commence testing at a Phase 1 level of six to eight 
times per month. 


Testing Frequency and Use of Phases 


Drug testing is conducted in three phases for 12 to 18 
months. Most offenders are started at Phase 1, which 
involves random testing six to eight times per month. 
Phase 2 involves random testing four or five times per 
month and Phase 3, two or three times per month. The 
probation officer has the discretion to maintain a per- 
son at a particular level for a shorter or longer period or 
to increase the phase level if problems are detected. 

At the conclusion of the structured testing, the of- 
fender is transferred to a suspended caseload and is 
tested at a Phase 4 level, approximately 2 to 3 times per 
quarter. A fifth phase has recently been implemented 
allowing testing on an “as needed” basis. In the case of 
a positive drug test or other suspicious signs of relapse, 
the offender may be returned to structured testing. I 
employed an 18-month model in which the offender re- 
mained at each phase level for approximately 6 months. 


The Code-a-Phone System 


At the intake interview, offenders are assigned a code 
number as well as a telephone number to call daily be- 
tween 7 p.m. and midnight. Whenever they hear their 
number upon making the phone call, they are required 
to report for a test on the following day. The purpose of 
this system is to minimize the predictability of testing 
dates and to maximize the randomness of the system. 
Offenders are told that they are subject to testing 7 
days a week, may receive back-to-back tests, and must 
develop a routine and a system for calling daily. The 
randomness of the testing schedule must be monitored 
closely because patterns can develop unintentionally. 


Observed Collection 


Administering a drug test is so often taken for 
granted that officers frequently overlook the details of 
this process. I assume here that most officers at least 
understand the importance of observing the actual 
urine collection. Unobserved testing contains so much 
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potential for abuse as to render the testing virtually 
meaningless. Although urine collection makes for good 
probation humor, it is an acquired skill, not unlike oth- 
ers that are acquired through experience or formal 
training. Many agencies, believing that urine collection 
is simply a matter of common sense, fail to train officers 
in this procedure. 

The actual collection of the urine, or “taking a test,” is 
perhaps one of the most unpleasant and most despised 
duties of a probation/parole officer. Several years ago 
one officer, knowing that a female officer was about to 
approach him to take a test from one of her male pro- 
bationers, surreptitiously exited through the back door 
of his own office. Some officers may even refuse to con- 
duct a drug test. Recently a probation officer approach- 
ing retirement simply said “no” when a female duty of- 
ficer asked him to test an offender who had reported to 
the office. Job security ensured, he stated, “I don’t col- 
lect tests.” (The duty officer had become suspicious 
while interviewing the probationer/parolee and consci- 
entiously had decided that a test was needed. An ob- 
served test collected later by the assigned drug officer 
was found to be positive for cocaine.) In districts where 
there are Grade 13 drug specialists, officers frequently 
invoke the “I don’t get paid to collect piss” justification 
for refusing to collect drug tests. “That’s why they get 
the big bucks” is another common excuse for not col- 
lecting a test on their own or other officers’ cases when 
requested to do so. Fortunately, these officers represent 
a very small percentage of the total. 

Elimination of body wastes is one of the most per- 
sonal and private of matters. For me, the most repug- 
nant situation arose when an offender announced that 
he could not urinate without sitting on the toilet to 
defecate. In such cases I allowed the offender to enter a 
stall, sit on the toilet, and, with urine bottle in hand in- 
side the toilet bowl, provide a urine sample while also 
defecating. I observed him closely throughout this pro- 
cedure. As I have said on more than one occasion, “it 
comes with the territory.” 

In most instances the collection process is far more un- 
pleasant for the officer, who frequently comes from a 
middle-class background, than for the offender, who has 
had the experience of losing his or her privacy while in- 
carcerated. One need only recall a multiple-person jail 
cell with two, three, or even four bunks and a toilet in the 
middle of the cell. While conditions in state and federal 
prisons may not be as harsh as in county jails, privacy is 
not generally a privilege granted to most inmates. There- 
fore, many of our offenders have been desensitized to this 
invasion of privacy and take it in stride. 

Many offenders have already experienced drug test- 
ing before probation or parole supervision. Many have 
been tested on pretrial supervision; others, who have 
been sentenced to some time in custody, already have 
been tested numerous times in an institution. Still oth- 
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ers, however, who have had little or no experience of in- 
carceration, may feel intense humiliation, embarrass- 
ment, and anger when observed urinating for a drug 
test. In these cases the probation officer should take the 
time to explain how the testing will be conducted and 
why an observed test is necessary. 

The probation officer’s response to this task is vital 
because it affects the degree of attention given to the 
actual observation and thus the validity of the entire 
program. Offenders often make both honest and decep- 
tive remarks to the probation officer so that the officer 
will permit a greater degree of privacy. Honest com- 
ments may be made from embarrassment and shame; 
the latter are meant to make the officer drop his or her 
guard during the collection process. Offenders make de- 
ceptive comments in an attempt to divert the officer’s 
attention so as to use techniques for “beating the test.” 
(I describe the most common of these techniques later 
in this article.) 


Collecting Specimens 


Probation officers should follow these simple but crit- 
ical steps in collecting urine specimens. (Please be 
aware that I am going to explain urine collection and of- 
ficers’ observation of it in graphic terms.): 


1. Before collecting the specimen, complete the labo- 
ratory slip thoroughly and precisely. Ask the of- 
fender to sign and initial the form in all the ap- 
propriate places. 


2. Ask the offender if he or she has used any legal or 
illegal drugs within the past few days. If the of- 
fender is on medication, he or she should have 
been instructed at the intake interview to bring 
the bottle of medication when required to test. The 
offender should have been informed to avoid cer- 
tain over-the-counter medication, such as Vicks 
inhalers, and to avoid consuming poppy seeds. 


3. Before providing a urine sample, offenders are re- 
quired to wash their hands while being observed 
by the probation officer or drug counselor. The 
purpose of this procedure is to ensure that offend- 
ers do not contaminate the specimen with mate- 
rial such as chlorine, Drano, bleach, or salt; these 
may be concealed on the hands, between fingers, 
or under fingernails. Before collecting a sample, 
make sure the offender washes his or her hands 
while you watch. 


4. Upon entering the restroom with a male offender, 
watch closely what the offender does and whether 
he makes any effort to be evasive. Stand close to 
the offender, perhaps 1 to 2 feet away. You should 
have an unobstructed view of the penis directed 
into the urine bottle, and the offender’s hand and 
arm nearest you should not be allowed to block 
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your view. If the restroom is used routinely to col- 
lect specimens, ideally there will be mirrors on the 
opposite walls or corners to provide a view of the 
opposite side of the penis. 


5. Do not allow idle conversation to distract you from 
scrutinizing voiding by the offender. 


6. After the sample is collected, remain in the of- 
fender’s view until the bottle cap is twisted on and 
the top is sealed and initialed by the offender. If 
you fail to do this, you will be open to accusations 
that you contaminated the sample. 


7. When collecting a sample from a woman, pay very 
close attention to her hands. Aside from pulling 
down her underpants, she should not be allowed 
to touch her genital area with her hands until 
after she has provided the sample. One hand 
should be under the cup, holding it firmly to col- 
lect the urine. The other hand should remain away 
from her groin area. To ensure that the offender 
has not inserted a container with “clean” urine in 
her vagina, you may wish occasionally to ask her 
to start the flow, count to 3 or 4, stop for a couple 
of seconds, and then continue. If she has secreted 
a clean bottle of urine in her vagina, she will be 
unable to stop the flow. 


Some Methods Used for Beating the Test 


Rubber penis. On one occasion I strongly suspected 
that a parolee was using drugs. He had failed to make 
himself available for testing on several occasions and 
had what appeared to be numerous injection sites on 
his inner elbow. He denied, however, that he had re- 
verted to the use of heroin and eagerly volunteered to 
provide a urine sample. I took the offender into the rest- 
room; he appeared to be urinating into the bottle; how- 
ever, my view was obstructed, so I asked him to turn 
slightly toward my direction. The offender turned per- 
haps an inch in my direction, hardly enough to provide 
an unobstructed examination. When he handed me the 
specimen, it was about room temperature, unlike the 
normal warm feel of a urine bottle. 

I asked the parolee, who was on supervision after 
serving time for multiple bank robberies, to enter one of 
the restroom stalls and drop his trousers. He was wear- 
ing extremely large boxer shorts. I then instructed him 
to drop his shorts, at which time I saw two penises, com- 
plete with testicles. The offender had strapped on a life- 
like rubber penis filled with “clean” urine. Upon inter- 
viewing him further, I learned that in fact he was using 
heroin quite heavily. He agreed to enter a residential 
drug treatment program in lieu of being returned to 
custody. 

Tube attached to the penis. Another common method 
used by men to beat a test is to attach a small tube to the 
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right-hand side of the penis and run it up the torso to the 
right armpit, where there is a container holding “clean” 
urine. The officer collecting the test, standing on the left- 
hand side, will be unable to detect the clear tube on the 
opposite side of the penis. The offender appears to uri- 
nate into the bottle, but in fact is aiming the tube toward 
the bottle while applying pressure to the container under 
his armpit, thus forcing clean urine into the bottle. 

Bottle in the vagina. Females often place a small con- 
tainer of clean urine in the vagina, sealed tightly with 
plastic wrap kept in place with a rubber band. When 
they sit on the toilet and remove their undergarments, 
they puncture the plastic cover and produce a sample of 
clean urine. 

One day a young and very thin female probationer re- 
ported to my office exhibiting symptoms of cocaine in- 
toxication. She was extremely hyperactive and spoke 
rapidly. Her pupils were dilated and did not react to 
light. All of these symptoms indicated the influence of a 
stimulant. Despite these symptoms, her urine tests 
were returned consistently negative. 

Suspecting that she was beating the test by inserting 
a container of clean urine in her vagina, I instructed 
her on the next occasion to go into the restroom with a 
female officer. Once she started the urine flow, she was 
to count to 2 or 3 and stop. After stopping the flow for a 
couple of seconds, she was to commence urinating. (This 
offender had never been unable to provide a sample.) A 
short time later she returned, stating that she “couldn’t 
go.” She remained at the probation office for about 5 
hours, insisting that she did not know what was wrong 
but that she just could not produce a sample. I in- 
structed her to return the next morning at eight to pro- 
vide a test. The following morning, her test was found 
to be positive for cocaine. 

Flushed specimen. Perhaps the most common tech- 
nique for beating a test is simply to drink large quanti- 
ties of water or other fluids in an attempt to reduce the 
concentration of drugs in the system and to accelerate 
the excretion process. In addition, a number of diuretics 
can be used to speed up excretion. I discuss this method 
further under “Specific Gravity.” 

Using a catheter to force clean urine into the bladder. 
Offenders willing to use this extreme method meet with 
some success. This technique requires considerable 
skill and proper instruments and can be quite painful if 
the individual is not under the influence of drugs dur- 
ing the procedure. 

Pouring “clean” urine into the bottle. Unobserved col- 
lection invites the use of this technique. It is used fre- 
quently, but requires exceptionally poor monitoring by 
the probation officer or collector. 

Stalling or not showing. In this technique the “dirty” 
individual advises the probation officer that he or she 
can’t urinate. After several attempts, the officer may 
choose to give the offender a “stall”—directing him or 
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her to return on another date—which buys additional 
time for the drug to be excreted. Most officers tend not 
to view a stall with as much concern as a positive test or 
a failure to show. Therefore, the user surmises that if he 
or she is dirty, it is advantageous to stall or not show and 
to attempt to give a believable reason for not reporting. 
Generally, this assessment of the situation is correct. 

Dipping the bottle into the urinal. This is an unsophis- 
ticated method that generally fails unless testing proce- 
dures are weak and no specific gravity analysis is 
conducted. To be successful, the offender must undergo 
an unobserved test or be tested under poor collection 
procedures. 

Contaminating the specimen. The offender uses 
substances such as Drano, chlorine, and bleach to con- 
taminate samples. This technique is also rather un- 
sophisticated because the lab may be able to detect 
these substances or at least report that the sample was 
contaminated. 


Specific Gravity 


One of the most common methods of beating a urine 
drug test is “flushing,” or consuming large quantities of 
liquids in order to dilute the concentration of drugs in 
the body and speed excretion. The greater the liquid in- 
take, the lesser the concentration and the quicker the 
excretion; thus, the probability of a negative test result 
is increased. Users also employ various known reme- 
dies and diuretics to facilitate excretion. Except for a le- 
gitimate medical reason verified by a physician, diluted 
urine specimens should not be tolerated. 

A method commonly used by probation officers and 
drug counselors to ascertain whether a person is at- 
tempting to flush is simply to examine the urine speci- 
men. A clear, water-like sample indicates that the indi- 
vidual has ingested a large quantity of fluid before 
testing. 

The problem historically has been to determine 
whether fluid consumption is a deliberate attempt at 
flushing or simply an effort to prepare for the drug test: 
The more fluids consumed, the easier it is to urinate on 
demand when reporting for the test. Other reasons for 
a diluted specimen could be related to geographic area 
or occupation. For example, persons living in hot cli- 
mates or working outdoors might be expected to con- 
sume large quantities of fluids. 

Although the appearance of the urine can indicate di- 
lution, visual observation does not suffice because it is 
not an objective measure. A specimen may appear di- 
luted but nonetheless may fall within acceptable limits. 
For example, a sample from an offender with a diabetic 
condition may be clear without the usual color and yet 
may have a specific gravity of 1.035, substantially 
above the normal range of 1.015 to 1.025. 

Specific gravity is a quantifiable measurement of di- 
lution of the urine. The higher the figure, the stronger 
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the yellowish color of the urine, except in unusual cases 
such as the diabetic condition mentioned above. The 
lower the figure, the higher the dilution level and the 
clearer the urine will appear. 

To obtain an exact measure of specific gravity, the 
CDC purchased several refractometers (priced between 
$150 and $300), which provide an objective, quantitative 
value of urine dilution. During the intake interview, of- 
fenders are instructed that diluted urine is not consid- 
ered valid for a drug test and is not in compliance with 
the condition imposed by the court. Although the low 
end of the normal range is 1.015, the CDC sets the min- 
imal acceptable level at 1.010, thus giving offenders 
some leeway for fluid intake. Offenders are carefully in- 
structed to limit their fluid intake before testing. A cup 
of coffee, a glass of water or juice, or a soft drink proba- 
bly will not result in a diluted specimen. Several cups of 
coffee, water, juice, or other fluids, however, may result 
in a sample reading of less than 1.010. If this occurs, the 
offender will be required to remain at the probation of- 
fice or testing site until the specific gravity reaches the 
acceptable range; this can take 1 to 3 hours or more. 

A pattern of specimens with low specific gravity is 
reason to suspect that the offender is using drugs and 
attempting to flush. The specific gravity is measured in 
the offender’s presence immediately after urine collec- 
tion. A drop or two of urine is placed on the refractome- 
ter, and a measurement is obtained at once. Often the of- 
fender is allowed to look through the refractometer, 
which resembles a 4-inch telescope with a glass plate at 
the end. If the specimen is diluted, the offender may be 
asked to look through the refractometer to see the exact 
reading. He or she also will be required to wait and pro- 
vide another sample in approximately 30 minutes. The 
lower the specific gravity, the longer the wait. For exam- 
ple, if the specific gravity of a specimen is 1.008, a spec- 
imen collected 20 to 30 minutes later may produce an 
acceptable reading. A specific gravity of 1.001, however, 
which is close to that of water (1.000), may result in a 
wait of several hours. Readings of 1.000 to 1.005 should 
be viewed as a strong indication that the offender may 
be attempting to flush. An episodic low specific gravity 
may be situational, especially for someone with a sub- 
stantial period of demonstrated stability. Often such of- 
fenders simply need to be reminded not to consume 
large quantities of liquids before reporting for a test. 

The refractometer has proved indispensable for mon- 
itoring attempts to flush. On rare occasions, an offender 
develops a pattern of tests with low specific gravity and 
does not heed the probation officer’s instructions. If this 
occurs, the offender may be returned to court with 
charges of failing to provide valid drug tests on several 
occasions. We inform the court that if the offender can- 
not or will not provide specimens at acceptable specific 
gravity, the probation office cannot determine whether 
that individual is remaining drug-free. Before this oc- 
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curs, however, the offender might be increased to the 
maximum phase or perhaps even be tested daily for a 
short period. Usualiy, either the offender will conform 
and begin to provide acceptable samples or the proba- 
tion office will obtain a positive result. The offender also 
may “cop” (admit) te using; this can result in an appro- 
priate course of action, whether an increase in phase, a 
citation to appear in court, placement in a therapeutic 
community, or issuance of a bench warrant. 


Other Drug Evaluation Methods 


The skin check. The skin check is another tool for de- 
termining if an offender is using drugs by injecting. 
Drug use by injection was common in the 1970s, when 
heroin use was much more pervasive, but it remains 
popular with some users today. A user may inject not 
only heroin but also methamphetamine (speed) and co- 
caine (coke), as well as other, lesser-known drugs. 

Skin checks require considerable training and expe- 
rience. A properly trained officer can distinguish a nee- 
dle mark from an ingrown hair or from other abrasions 
and scratches. With experience, the drug evaluator can 
age the mark by its color and characteristics. Common 
areas used for injecting drugs are inner elbows (the 
“ditch”), forearms, hands, calves, feet, and neck. Most of- 
ficers have heard of more exotic areas for injection—for 
example, between the toes, under the tongue, and in the 
genital area—but these tend to be the exception. I have 
frequently observed injection sites on the inner thigh 
and the upper arm. Women tend to favor the hands, 
calves, feet, and neck (if they have long hair). Male 
abusers are more predictable; generally they do not 
take the time to inject in an area that is difficult to find 
during a skin check. When they buy their dope, they 
want to cook it and experience the “rush” as quickly as 
possible, without regard to the needle site. The fastest 
and easiest area for most addicts is the ditch; therefore, 
most drug evaluations begin with a cursory check of the 
inner elbows and proceed from there to other areas. 

While addicts are fixing, they are not focused on their 
probation officer or on possible testing requirements. 
They are absorbed in preparing the “stuff” (heroin) and 
are obsessed with the anticipated rush. Once they have 
fixed and come down from their high, however, they 
may become concerned with the marks. The addict who 
injects in the most common areas may occasionally 
scratch, burn, or otherwise mutilate the injection site to 
avoid detection. Suspicious burns, scratches, or abra- 
sions of unknown origin should be viewed as a red flag. 
The reasons given by addicts for these abrasions are 
numerous, colorful, and often comical. 

Askin-check light resembling a flashlight with a mag- 
nifying attachment at one end is used during the drug 
evaluation. These devices are relatively inexpensive, 
ranging from approximately $25 to $35. Often a mark is 
not visible to the unaided eye because it has healed al- 
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most completely or because the addict used a very small, 
fine needle that caused minimal trauma to the skin. 

Nasal examination. This technique involves the use 
of a nasal illuminator with a disposable tip. The proba- 
tion officer or drug counselor illuminates the nasal cav- 
ities and inspects for inflammation or a deviated sep- 
tum; both conditions indicate drug use, most likely 
cocaine abuse by “snorting.” 

Temperature measurement. When preparing to collect 
a urine specimen, the probation officer tapes a temper- 
ature strip to the outside of the urine bottle. After col- 
lection, the officer should examine the strip to verify 
that the temperature falls within the 93.4 to 99.8° 
range. Temperatures above or below these levels likely 
represent an altered or substituted specimen. 

Pupil check. A pupilometer is used to measure the of- 
fender’s pupils; the examination is conducted in a dark 
room. After the offender has been allowed to adjust to the 
dark, the officer shines a light into the offender’s eyes to 
observe the reaction of the pupils. The normal difference 
between a pupil in darkness and in bright light is 3 to 4 
millimeters. If the pupils remain constricted, the offender 
may be under the influence of opiates or other depres- 
sants. If they remain dilated, he or she may be under the 
influence of stimulants such as cocaine or amphetamines. 

Alcohol breathalyzer. Because many instances of re- 
lapse are attributed directly to the use of alcohol, of- 
fenders are ordered to abstain from alcoholic beverages. 
This prohibition now appears in the special aftercare 
condition requiring drug testing. A breathalyzer is used 
to randomly check offenders for alcohol use when they 
report for testing. A positive breathalyzer test may re- 
sult in a phase increase, or the offender may be main- 
tained at the existing level for a longer period. Another 
frequent consequence of a positive breathalyzer result 
is a requirement that the offender attend a specified 
number of Alcoholics Anonymous meetings. 


Other Elements of the System 


On-site analysis. The CDC has purchased on-site 
drug testing kits that allow officers to obtain immediate 
presumptive test results. If the result is positive, the of- 
ficer or counselor can confront the offender immedi- 
ately. In most cases, an admission is forthcoming and 
appropriate intervention is possible. Even if a positive 
test is received, the specimen is forwarded to the labo- 
ratory for confirmation. 

The CRI Drug Testing Program. The U.S. probation of- 
fice in Los Angeles has contracted with the CRI (Cor- 
rectional Rehabilitation Institute) Drug Testing Pro- 
gram for the past 18 years. CRI has multiple sites 
within the district and provides a number of services in- 
cluding urine collection, on-site analysis, specific gravity 
measurement, skin-checks, counseling, alcohol monitor- 
ing, transportation assistance, and mental health evalu- 
ation and treatment. CRI staff work closely with CDC 
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probation officers and also participate in drug abuse 
training when it is provided by the probation office. 
Legally issued prescriptions. The use of legal pre- 
scriptions to “get loaded” is a challenge to the probation 
officer because these drugs are prescribed by a physi- 
cian. In most instances we simply inform offenders that 
we have serious concerns about their prescription for 
codeine, valium, barbiturates, or other mind-altering 
drugs and would like them to ask the physician to pre- 
scribe an alternative medication. Another possible ap- 
proach is to obtain a release of information and to write 
or call the doctor to advise of the offender’s history of 
addiction and to request cooperation in providing alter- 
native medications. In most cases one of these two ap- 
proaches resolves the issue. Occasionally, however, the 
probation officer encounters a physician who insists 
that he and not the officer is the doctor and will decide 
what medication is appropriate. This situation repre- 
sents a greater challenge but still can be met effectively. 


Conclusion 


In this article I have presented the methods used and 
refined by the probation office in the Central District of 
California at Los Angeles for the past 20 years. By em- 
ploying a sophisticated drug detection testing program, 
officers can uncover an offender’s drug use before ad- 
diction has set in and has resulted in more serious vio- 
lations or new criminal conduct. When the offender is 
found to be using drugs, he or she is held accountable 
for the decision to violate supervision. In many in- 
stances, offenders are persuaded or coerced to enter a 
therapeutic community. 

This drug testing model integrates various ap- 
proaches including rational choice theory, surveillance, 
accountability, and treatment. It has been found to be 
effective at providing substance abusers with the op- 
portunity to confront their problem, if they choose to do 
so, while also protecting the community. 
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Continuous Auditing: 
A Way to Gauge the Performance of 
Community Corrections Officers 


By RON GOETHALS AND JIM MILLS* 


HE CRIMINAL justice system often finds itself 
the object of intense public scrutiny, increasingly 
accountable to tiie community it serves. Taxpay- 
ers, regulatory agencies, the media, and political bodies 
have directed their attention to the component of gov- 
ernment charged with the incarceration, rehabilitation, 
and supervision of those persons convicted of crimes 
against the property or person of the citizenry. 
Community corrections agencies, such as probation 
and parole departments, receive a high level of attention 
from the public as they are charged with the supervision 
and rehabilitation of offenders who are actually living 
within the community, not constrained by brick, mortar, 
or bars. Administrators of such agencies have struggled 
to develop the internal controls necessary to ensure the 
accurate measurement of the effectiveness and efficiency 
of their agency’s employees, policies, and procedures. 
During 1992-93 the Dallas County Community Su- 
pervision and Corrections Department embarked upon a 
project to produce a seamless and ongoing process to 
audit and review every major component of the agency. 
The process began with a continuous system of audit and 
feedback to the officers engaged in the supervision of of- 
fenders. Before 1992 a common complaint among officers 
was that the case audit process was unfair, that some of- 
ficers benefited and others suffered from the effects of 
rater bias, and that the audit findings were not objective. 
Formal audits were conducted semiannually. Feed- 
back to the officer during the intervening months was 
sketchy at best and sometimes nonexistent. Officers be- 
lieved that the process was flawed in that months could 
go by in which they thought that their casework per- 
formance was satisfactory or above because supervisory 
staff had made no mention of needed improvements. 
Annual performance evaluations are linked to the 
semiannual audit results; thus, the complaints regard- 
ing the fairness and objectivity of the casework audit 
process were extended to the performance evaluation 
itself. If the audit was a product subject to rater bias 
and subjectivity, the performance evaluation was also 
likely to be inaccurate. 


*The authors are both with the Dallas County Community 
Supervision and Corrections Department. Mr. Goethals is di- 
rector and Mr. Mills is assistant director. 
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The department devised, tested, and adopted a stan- 
dard audit form that measures all of the important 
aspects of case management including classification, 
assessment, reassessment, supervision planning, 
chronological narration, compliance with state stan- 
dards for the supervision of offenders, and adherence to 
departmental policies and orders of the court.' A man- 
ual was developed for supervisors and their assistants 
that clearly outlines the method by which the form is to 
be scored. Every assistant and supervisor was trained 
to use the audit form. Use of the audit form dramati- 
cally limits the opportunity for rater bias. Auditors se- 
lect cases to be audited from the officer’s computer case 
listing at random. Each officer has two to three cases 
selected for audit each month. The auditor reviews the 
findings for each case audited with the respective offi- 
cer, the officer is allowed to rebut the findings in fact 
should there be a scoring error on the part of the audi- 
tor, and the officer and the auditor sign the audit form 
attesting to its correctness; thus, the officer receives a 
score for each case audited during the 6-month audit 
period. Every officer in the department has the same 
number of cases audited during the 6-month period. 

The process serves much like an open-book test. The 
officers are very familiar with every aspect of the audit 
form, know at all times what the auditor will be scor- 
ing, are aware of their current composite score at any 
time during the 6-month period, can clearly see their 
areas of strength and weakness, and have the time to 
improve their work and therefore their score. Officers 
are no longer surprised by their composite audit rating 
and no longer complain that they were unaware of 
areas of casework performance that were not being met 
in a satisfactory manner. At the end of the 6-month pe- 
riod the individual audit scores are added together and 
divided by the number of cases audited, and a score for 
the 6-month period is forwarded to personnel along 
with the supporting documentation. 

During the audit period the auditors are clearly 
aware of areas of casework performance that are in 
need of improvement and can suggest or instruct offi- 
cers to enroll in specific training classes designed to im- 
prove the identified aspect of performance. The results 
of the two semiannual audits then are taken into ac- 
count by the supervisor in formulating the yearly per- 
formance evaluation and serve to support the validity 
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of the overall rating that an officer receives. An officer 
who receives less than satisfactory on both of the audits 
conducted during the year clearly cannot receive a sat- 
isfactory on the overall performance evaluation. Con- 
trarily, an officer who receives two excellent audits dur- 
ing the year would be expected to receive a good to 
excellent mark for overall performance during the year. 
Promotion policy is tied to both the audit and evalua- 
tion process as candidates for promotion must have at- 
tained a certain level of performance relative to their 
peers in order to qualify to enter the promotion process. 
This policy has served to reduce the size of the promo- 
tion pool to a manageable level and to ensure that can- 
didates have been objectively evaluated and have 
proven their competency over time. Officers who receive 
two unsatisfactory audits in succession, or two in any 
18-month period, are terminated from employment, not 
as a matter of discipline, but as a matter of performance. 
A number of community corrections agencies histori- 
cally have defined poor performance as a disciplinary 
matter. Disciplinary boards spend an inordinate amount 
of time attempting to arrive at acceptable and fair pun- 
ishment to urge the poor performer to do better in the fu- 
ture. Poor performance does not need to be punished, nor 
do poor performers need to go before disciplinary boards. 
Such boards should be used to investigate and punish 
major policy violations, unlawful acts, or acts of moral 
turpitude. Poor performance should be confronted ini- 
tially with the opportunity to correct deficiencies 
through training and finally with termination of employ- 
ment, not because poor performers are bad people in 
need of discipline, but rather because they have proven 
over time that they cannot support the goals of the orga- 
nization through their individual performance of duty. 
The continuous auditing of officers was firmly in 
place by 1994. The form was amended several times 
based on feedback from both officer and supervisory 
staff. The implementation process was time consuming 
and often frustrating for all involved; still, by the latter 
part of that year the process was in place and working 
well. The fears and concerns that many people would 
fail the audit proved to be groundless, and the actual 
scores obtained across the agency reflected the bell- 
shaped curve that had been expected. Fewer than 10 
percent of the officers were failing the audit while 20 
percent were receiving excellent scores. Most personnel 
were scoring in the satisfactory to good range. That 
trend has continued, and the process has been accepted 
by most officers as objective, fair, and equitable. 
During the latter part of 1995 the administration 
broadened the scope of the continuous audit to include 
the systematic review and evaluation of the supervisors 
and assistant supervisors who conduct the individual 
case audits. Three quality control officers were assigned 
to the department’s assistant director. These officers re- 
view and audit the work of units within the department 
and the work of the department as a whole in terms of 


compliance with state standards and the department’s 
policies and procedures. The quality control personnel 
conduct random sample audits of the work and accu- 
racy of the supervisors and assistants in the field to en- 
sure that the audit manual is followed and that the 
scoring is correct. 

The work of the quality control staff is greatly sup- 
ported and enhanced by the system of computerization 
that was implemented in February 1995. The ad hoc 
query capability of the management information sys- 
tem provides the department with the ability to make 
inquiry regarding a wide variety of departmental oper- 
ations and to evaluate officers, units, special programs, 
or the entire department. The movement to a com- 
pletely paperless system and the capability of making 
ad hoc inquiry from the database have enabled the de- 
partment to access information quickly and to cross ref- 
erence that information with other related information 
in order to make better management decisions and to 
evaluate effectively the successes and failures of de- 
partmental programs, services, and activities. 

Every program, service, and facility within the depart- 
ment has annual, written performance objectives set 
forth in the Community Justice Plan. This document, 
which includes a demographic profile of all persons cur- 
rently under supervision as well as a description of those 
revoked during the past year, is required of each depart- 
ment in the State of Texas as a prerequisite to any state 
funding. The quality control officers use the database to 
measure the degree to which the outcome objectives set 
forth in the plan were met. Programs, services, or facili- 
ties that do not meet expected goals or obtain expected 
outcomes are either redesigned or do not continue during 
the next fiscal year. Every formal departmental policy is 
designed to provide reasons for the existence of the pol- 
icy. The policy manual describes each policy, the reason 
for having the policy, and a plan to evaluate the effec- 
tiveness of the policy annually. Policies that outlive their 
usefulness are removed from the manual. 

Our self-audit process evaluates every component 
and layer of’ the organization. Officers are evaluated 
fairly and objectively via the use of a standard form 
that is uniformly scored by management personnel. The 
work of the management personnel is audited and con- 
firmed by quality control officers who ensure that con- 
sistency is employed in the audit process. The quality 
control officers also conduct random sample audits of 
the department’s degree of compliance with state stan- 
dards, internal policies, policies of the judiciary, and 
policies of the county. 

Information garnered from the audit process is used 
to measure the effectiveness of individual officers, indi- 
vidual supervisors, work teams, satellite offices, and ad- 
ministrators. Management decisions relevant to the im- 
plementation or continuation of programs, services, and 
facilities operated by the department also are made 
using the data provided by the computer system. 
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The continuous auditing process was planned, for- 
mulated, and implemented over the course of 2 years, a 
time period that seemed excessive and worrisome to 
many staff members. How could it reasonably take 24 
months to present the audit form to officers and make 
them familiar with its content? How could it take mid- 
management personnel 12 months to learn to use the 
audit form and to score officers according to the audit 
manual? Why were many employees resistant to the 
idea in general? 

Continuous auditing, review, and feedback were new 
to the department. Neither officers nor mid-managers 
were enthralled by the notion of being required either to 
be audited or to audit almost weekly. The discussion of 
the results of each individual case audit and the re- 
quirement that the audited officer sign off on each au- 
dited case as to the veracity of the score engendered a 
good deal of anxiety for both the auditor and the audited. 
Mid-managers were talking, explaining, coaching, and 
working with their subordinates in a hands-on fashion. 
They found it difficult to do, but ultimately much more 
rewarding and efficient than the previous method of au- 
diting semiannually and providing no feedback. 

The long implementation process was necessary to 
overcome objections to the audit form itself. The docu- 
ment was fine tuned on several occasions to make it a 
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more useful tool. Mid-managers were trained and re- 
trained in scoring methods. Officers were given time to 
become thoroughly familiar with the new audit process. 
The initial concern that the audit would be too control- 
ling, too rigid, and much too frequent was resolved with 
time. Officers found that they enjoyed being fully ap- 
prised of areas needing improvement and were pleased 
with the fact that their work was being rated objec- 
tively and with reduced potential for rater bias. Their 
anxiety was largely replaced by confidence that they 
could do well on the audit and that they were in control 
of their own destiny. An officer with combined scores 
averaging 93 at the end of 3 months knows exactly 
what he or she must do to raise that score to 96 by the 
end of the 6-month period. 

The implementation of the continuous audit proved 
to be arduous, time consuming, and often frustrating. 
Still, this process has been of great assistance to the de- 
partment in its effort to meet the expectations of both 
the legislature, the regulatory agency, and the public in 
terms of professionalism and accountability. 


NOTE 


‘Copies of the audit form may be requested from Jim Mills, Assis- 
tant Director, Dallas County CSCD, 133 N. Industrial Blvd., Dallas, 
TX 75207. 
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The Evolution of the Federal Probation and 
Pretrial Services System’s 
National Firearms Program 


By PAUL W. BROWN 


Firearms and Training Administrator, Federal Corrections and Supervision Division, 
Administrative Office of the United States Courts, Washington, DC 


The Probation and Pretrial Services System 


OR MANY years, firearms and community cor- 
Priors was a controversial topic that elicited 

strong emotional responses from both “social 
worker” and “cop” elements. Recently, however, the 
armed probation, parole, or pretrial services officer has 
become much more common. Some indications are that 
arming these officers is becoming the norm (Brown, 
1989, 1990; Bryan, 1995; Wunder, 1995). Nonetheless, 
the issue of arming community corrections officers is 
still “intense and contentious” (Lindner & Bonn, 1996). 
This article focuses on the issue federally by tracing the 
history and development of the United States probation 
and pretrial services system’s firearms program. First, 
however, a brief history and an explanation of the 
rather unique structure of the federal probation and 
pretrial services system is in order, beginning with the 
origins of the National Probation Act of 1925, which 
created the federal probation system. 

In 1916 the federal courts were prohibited by the 
Supreme Court in Ex Parte United States, 242 U.S. 27 
(1916), known as the Killits decision, from placing defen- 
dants on informal “probation” by suspending sentences 
without any basis in law. To address this absence of pro- 
bation services in the federal courts, Congress in 1925 
after considerable controversy and debate passed the 
National Probation Act, which created the federal proba- 
tion system. Initially, each federal judge was allowed one 
probation officer, who was a civil service employee; how- 
ever, this limitation was removed 5 years later because 
the judges wanted to hire additional probation officers 
without the burden of the civil service process. The pro- 
bation officer’s salary was to be approved by the Attorney 
General and the judge was empowered to remove the 
probation officer (Evjen, 1975). Until the first paid pro- 
bation officers were appointed in 1927, the federal courts 
were served by volunteer probation officers. As many as 
40,000 offenders may have been supervised by voluntary 
probation officers, a system which was viewed by some as 
unprofessional and inefficient (Bates, 1987). From 
1927-29, Congress appropriated only $25,000 to proba- 
tion, which permitted eight officers to be hired (Bates, 
1987). Now there are more than 3,600 officers in the fed- 


eral probation system, which includes pretrial services, 
added to the system with the passage of the Pretrial Ser- 
vices Act of 1982. 

Currently the 93 federal judicial districts have either 
probation offices or combined probation and pretrial ser- 
vices offices. Forty-two districts have separate pretrial 
services offices. The chief judge of the judicial district ap- 
points the chief probation officer as well as the remain- 
der of the officer staff. In the case of pretrial services, the 
chief pretrial services officer is selected by a panel con- 
sisting of the chief judge of the circuit, the chief judge of 
the district, and a magistrate judge of the district or their 
designees. Pretrial services officers are selected by the 
chief pretrial services officer. The court system is more 
“federal” than “national” because of the independence of 
the district court judges in administering their courts 
and probation and pretrial services offices. 

In 1930 the original probation act was modified by 
several amendments including making the Attorney 
General responsible for the “development and coordina- 
tion” of the probation system. The National Probation 
Act had made no provision for a probation director, and 
the probation system was administered by the superin- 
tendent of prisons. Following the 1930 amendments to 
the act, the probation system was administered by the 
Federal Bureau of Prisons of the Department of Justice 
until 1940. In 1939 Congress created the Administra- 
tive Office of the United States Courts (Administrative 
Office) to provide administrative support to the federal 
court system and, in the following year, transferred the 
responsibility for administering the probation system 
to the Administrative Office (Evjen, 1975). The Federal 
Corrections and Supervision Division of the Adminis- 
trative Office is directly responsible for providing guid- 
ance and administrative assistance to federal probation 
and pretrial services offices. 

The Judicial Conference of the United States and its 
committees provide oversight of the Administrative Of- 
fice including the Federal Corrections and Supervision 
Division. The Judicial Conference, established in 1922, 
is the primary policy-making body of the federal courts. 
The Judicial Conference is supported by 19 committees 
made up of judges appointed by the Chief Justice of the 
United States. The committee most directly responsible 
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for oversight of the probation and pretrial services sys- 
tem is the Judicial Conference Committee on Criminal 
Law (formerly the Committee on the Administration of 
the Probation System and the Committee on Criminal 
Law and Probation Administration). 


Firearms in the Early Years 


I found the first official reference to a federal proba- 
tion officer and a firearm in a November 1935 publica- 
tion called Ye News Letter, the predecessor of Federal 
Probation, which reported the death of U.S. Probation 
Officer Joseph Delozier from an accidental gunshot: 
“On September ninth starting off on a trip, while get- 
ting out of his car, [Delozier] dropped his revolver which 
fell on the hammer, discharging a bullet that caused his 
life to ebb away within the hour.” This tragic accident 
occurred just 8 years after the first federal probation of- 
ficers were hired. Delozier was the first federal proba- 
tion officer appointed in the Northern District of Okla- 
homa. 

Until about 10 years ago, not much was published on 
the subject of probation officers and firearms (Brown, 
1989). In 1990 this author examined the development 
of the firearms program in the federal probation office 
of the Southern District of Texas. The district is an ex- 
ample of those that permitted probation officers to 
carry firearms with questionable legal justification 
(Brown, 1990). The Southern District of Texas was 
formed in 1902, and the first probation officer, J. M. 
Stonecipher, was appointed in 1931. Stonecipher and 
other early probation officers were known to carry fire- 
arms on duty (Brown, 1990). In contrast, it is interest- 
ing to note that Federal Bureau of Investigation (FBI) 
agents were not authorized to carry firearms until 
1934. According to Fifth Circuit Senior Judge Reynaldo 
G. Garza (personal communication, August 16, 1989), 
“no one ever challenged the right of a federal probation 
officer to carry a firearm in spite of questionable legal 
authority to do so.” 


The First Official Firearms Policy 


The first official national policy addressing federal 
probation officers and firearms that I could find is in 
the 1949 United Siates Probation Officers Manual. Al- 
though the policy did not prohibit officers from carrying 
firearms, it suggested that doing so was inconsistent 
with probation work and urged that officers not carry 
firearms under normal circumstances: 


Carrying of Firearms by Probation Officers. There have been ques- 
tions raised by some in the probation and parole field whether it is 
desirable for probation officers to carry firearms. The consensus of 
recognized authorities is that it is generally undesirable because 
the major emphasis in probation work is on friendly assistance to 
the persons under investigation and supervision rather than on a 
law-enforcement or police relationship. The Administrative Office 
urges that, in absence of cogent reasons to the contrary, probation 
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officers should not carry firearms either in their cars or on their 
persons while engaged in their official duties. (p. 2.4) 


The next official reference to firearms in the United 
States Probation Officers Manual dated April 4, 1962, 
also discouraged officers from carrying firearms (the 
referenced section is dated December 1, 1961). It read 
much the same as the passage in the 1949 manual but 
stated that “[i]t is undesirable for probation officers to 
carry firearms” (p. 2.7). 

An April 11, 1975, the firearms reference in the 
United States Probation System Administrative Man- 
ual again discouraged officers from carrying firearms 
but permitted them to do so under certain conditions 
that had not been spelled out in earlier policies (“con- 
sistent with state law,” “written approval of the court,” 
and “appropriate training”): 

It is recommended that where such conditions exist precautionary 

measures other than carrying a firearm be empleyed. For example, 

probation officers could accompany one another when visiting high 
risk areas or travel in such areas could be accomplished during the 

hours of optimum safety. . . . If there are cogent reasons to carry a 

firearm in the performance of his official duties a probation officer 

may do so only when it is consistent with state law and with the 


written approval of the court and after appropriate training. 
(p. 8.62) 


The 1975 manual firearms policy had been approved 
by the Judicial Conference in September 1973. At that 
time, the Judicial Conference ordered the Judicial Con- 
ference Committee on the Administration of the Proba- 
tion System “to study the desirability of a federal 
statute to permit probation officers to carry firearms” 
(Administrative Office, 1973). Although the Committee 
reported to the Judicial Conference that the Committee 
was not in favor of probation officers carrying firearms, 
it noted recognition that there may be “a limited num- 
ber of instances where cogent reasons may require a 
probation officer to carry firearms.” The Committee also 
indicated that officers should have a federal statute as 
protection against criminal or civil liability. The Judi- 
cial Conference “expressed grave reservations as to 
arming probation officers” but referred the matter back 
to the Committee to draft appropriate regulations “if 
such a bill were enacted” (Administrative Office, 1974). 


The Judicial Conference Policy of 1975 


In March 1974 the Committee recommended a statute 
to authorize probation officers to carry firearms; how- 
ever, the Committee, “after further study, recommended 
to the Conference that in lieu of a statute a policy state- 
ment on the subject be adopted.” At its March 1975 meet- 
ing the Judicial Conference agreed to the following pol- 
icy statement that preserves the right of each district 
court to “approve” (see section E below) or not the carry- 
ing of firearms by officers. The policy continued the gen- 
eral presumption that officers should not be armed (Ad- 
ministrative Office, 1975): 
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It is the policy of the Judicial Conference of the United States that 
probation officers should not be permitted to carry firearms in the 
performance of their official duties unless an assignment, in the 
judgment of the chief probation officer or the district judge, sub- 
jects a probation officer to serious risk of physical harm and the 
services of a law enforcement officer in accompanying the proba- 
tion officer would not be appropriate in the opinion of the chief pro- 

bation officer. Such probation officer may be permitted to carry a 

firearm under these conditions: 

I. A. The law of the state permits the carrying of a firearm by 

a probation officer. 

B. The probation officer has obtained all necessary licenses 
or permits required for the carrying of firearms. 

C. The probation officer has presented to the chief proba- 
tion officer sufficient reasons in writing why the carry- 
ing of a firearm is reasonably necessary: 

(1) in the performance of duties generally, or 
(2) in the performance of duty in a specified assign- 
ment. 

D. The permission of the chief probation officer has been 
granted in writing. 

E. The chief judge of the court has been given actual notice 
in writing of the permission granted to carry a firearm 
and he has not objected within 48 hours of the notice. 

II. No probation officer shall be granted permission to carry a 
firearm in the performance of his duties unless he has com- 
pleted an approved firearms training program and has qual- 
ified thereunder to carry a firearm. 

III. A probation officer who has been granted permission to carry 
a firearm in the performance of his duties shall use the same 
only in the exercise of his rights of self-defense in accordance 
with the law. 

IV. A probation officer who discharges a firearm while in the per- 
formance of his duties shall file a report in writing with the 
chief probation officer within twenty-four (24) hours describ- 
ing in detail the occasion on which, and the reason, he dis- 
charged the firearm. 

V. The chief probation officer shall forthwith send copies of the 
report required under paragraph IV to the chief judge and 
the Administrative Office. (pp. 22-22) 


In September 1976 the Committee advised the 
Director of the Administrative Office that he should not 
purchase firearms for officers but that he should 
purchase the necessary ammunition for training 
(Administrative Office, 1976). This prohibition against 
purchasing firearms was a result of the Judicial Con- 
ference policy's assumption that under normal circum- 
stances probation officers should not be armed. The 
1975 Judicial Conference firearms policy was first mod- 
ified as the result of the creation of pretrial services. 
The Judicial Conference in September 1985 agreed to 
the Committee’s recommendation that the Judicial 
Conference’s 1975 firearms policy be extended to cover 
pretrial services officers (Administrative Office, 1985). 


Firearms Training 
For the first time, the Committee in July 1985 ad- 
dressed that part of the 1975 Conference policy which 


required a probation officer to complete an “approved 
training program” as one of the conditions to carry a 


firearm. In effect, each chief probation or pretrial ser- 


-vices officer had been determining the appropriate 


firearms policy and training necessary in his or her 
respective district. This resulted in considerable variety 
and quality in firearms training programs and policies 
in the 39 districts that had authorized their officers to 
carry firearms by 1985. The Committee also was 
concerned that probation and pretrial services officers 
were receiving firearms training more appropriate for 
police officers because the training was being conducted 
by law enforcement firearms instructors or by law 
enforcement-trained firearms instructors. 

The Committee approved a training program and 
policy that was developed and proposed by the Admin- 
istrative Office’s Federal Corrections and Supervision 
Division and informed the Judicial Conference of the 
endorsement in September 1985. In an October 3, 1985, 
memorandum on firearms training, Division Chief Don- 
ald L. Chamlee wrote, 


In the interest of officer safety, community safety and to minimize 
civil liability, the Probation Committee agreed that it was neces- 
sary that a uniform training program be developed that would en- 
sure an understanding of the Judicial Conference firearms policy, 
be consistent with the sole purpose of self-defense, and provide in- 
struction on marksmanship and safe handling for only the re- 
volver, since no other firearm is authorized for use by probation 
and pretrial services officers. 


The national training program and policy was imple- 
mented in the latter part of 1987, when the first district 
firearms instructors were trained and certified in 2-week 
instructor schools in Tuscaloosa, Alabama, and Gal- 
veston, Texas, to present the firearms training in their 
respective districts. National firearms training is dis- 
cussed in more detail later in this article (Brown, 1996). 

The Division first published the required in-district 
training program and national policy in the Firearms 
Training Program for United States Probation and Pre- 
trial Services Officers: Instructors Manual dated May 
1988 and revised slightly (adding shooting from 25 
yards to one of the two qualifying courses of fire) the fol- 
lowing month. The manual mandates a minimal level of 
in-district training to qualify and requalify officers to 
carry firearms. The manual has been modified over the 
years to accommodate changes in such areas as new 
service ammunition and targets. To successfully com- 
plete the in-district training program, the officer had to 
attend 1 day of classroom work and 2 days of range 
practice, pass a written examination, and fire two qual- 
ifying firearms courses (50 rounds each) with a score of 
at least 80 percent on each one. After initial qualifica- 
tions, officers must requalify at least annually. At first, 
only a district firearms instructor trained and certified 
by the Division was qualified and approved to provide 
the initial training and subsequent periodic range re- 
qualifications. This policy was modified in 1994 to allow 
in-district trained assistant firearms instructors to con- 
duct firearms training. 
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The national firearms policy also specifies certain 
firearms for officer use. It limits the weapon an officer 
may carry to a .38 Special or .357 magnum revolver ca- 
pable of firing service ammunition, which was originally 
the FBI service round at that time: the .38 Special +P 
158 grain semi-wadcutter hollow point cartridge. The 
weapon may only be carried concealed on the officer 
while he or she is on duty and may only be used for self- 
defense. In December 1990 the Committee approved a 
new service round, the Federal Hydra-Shok .38 Special 
+P+ 147 grain jacketed hollow point cartridge. 

The firearms training manual was substantially re- 
vised, and the revised manual was approved by the 
Committee in December 1991. All previous substantive 
changes approved by the Committee such as new ser- 
vice ammunition and firearms procurement policy were 
included as well as some refinement of training tech- 
niques learned from the experience of the previous 4 
years. Additionally, the manual was redesigned to be 
both an instructor and a student manual. The 65-page 
manual is keyed to an extensive set of overhead trans- 
parencies designed to help the instructor provide the 
initial qualification training to officers. The manual 
currently is undergoing its third major revision, with 
the passage of statutory authority for officers to carry 
firearms. The changes will incorporate not only changes 
initiated by the Director’s new regulations, but new 
policies that have been approved since the manual’s 
last revision in 1991. 


The First District Firearms Instructors 


In 1987, 58 probation and pretrial services officers, 
the author among them, were trained as district 
firearms instructors by FBI and Administrative Office 
instructors in a 2-week firearms instructor school de- 
signed by the Federal Corrections and Supervision Divi- 
sion. Many of the participants already had been 
firearms instructors in their districts and were enthusi- 
astic about the new national program. The first group 
trained in Tuscaloosa, Alabama, in August 1987, and the 
second group trained in Galveston, Texas, in September 
1987. By July 1988, 58 districts permitted officers to 
carry firearms, and instructors from 47 of those districts 
had been trained nationally as district firearms instruc- 
tors. With the assistance of the FBI, these officers were 
recertified as firearms instructors by the Federal Cor- 
rections and Supervision Division in July 1990 at the In- 
diana Law Enforcement Academy in Indianapolis. Of 
the original 58 instructors certified in 1987, 22 of them 
are still serving as firearms instructors. 

In 1991 the Division began to assume total responsi- 
bility for training district firearms instructors after the 
FBI was unable to provide firearms instructors on an 
ongoing basis. The Division had been the certifying 
agency for district firearms instructors since the begin- 
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ning of the program in 1987; the FBI provided the 
training but not the certification of instructors. The Di- 
vision’s national firearms program administrator, along 
with experienced district firearms instructors, conducts 
national firearms training, both new instructor school 
and instructor recertification. Having system personnel 
conduct the training has helped ensure that the train- 
ing is consistent with the mission and philosophy of the 
federal probation and pretrial services system. The cur- 
rent new instructor school is 8 days long and trains of- 
ficers with only one weapon, the revolver. The following 
(Brown, 1996) is an outline of the current firearms in- 
structor school: 


Classroom 


* Model (present) the 1-day, in-district classroom firearms train- 
ing program 

Ballistics/bouncing bullets 

e Legal issues 

¢ Presentation skills 

¢ Line/tower group practice 

¢ Combat/night courses 

e Weapon retention practice 

¢ Disarming techniques 

¢ Tueller drill (demonstrates the distance an assailant can cover 
before an officer can react) 

¢ Holster selection 

¢ Working with the shooter with problems and target analysis 

¢ Safety: range, field, office, home 

¢ Weapon maintenance 

e Firearms records 

Procurement 

¢ Continuum of force/color code of awareness 

© Videotaped officer safety scenarios (officers have to react to un- 
known scenarios) 

¢ National firearms policy 


e Practice on an automated firearms training system such as 
FATS 


¢ Student presentations (5-10 minutes) 


Range Exercises 
¢ Weaver stance practice 
© Shoot bulls-eye course 


¢ Shoot both qualifying courses in addition to a variety of other 
courses 


¢ Shoot several brief combat courses 
© Low light/night shoot 


Six of the eight new instructor schools have been held 
at the facilities of the Law Enforcement Academy of the 
University of Alabama in Tuscaloosa. 

In December 1990 the Criminal Law Committee 
mandated that the district firearms instructors be re- 
certified every 2 to 3 years; this was modified to every 4 
to 5 years in 1996. The Division has conducted the 3- 
day recertification program at either the Indiana Law 
Enforcement Academy in Indianapolis or the FBI Acad- 
emy in Quantico, Virginia. The purpose of the recertifi- 
cation program is to confirm the high skill level of the 
district firearms instructor by both written and practi- 
cal examinations. Both new firearms instructors and 
recertified instructors must score at least 90 percent on 
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both the written and shooting tests in contrast with of- 
ficers in-district, who must score at least 80 percent on 
their tests to qualify to carry firearms. Additionally, in- 
structors are provided with the most up-to-date train- 
ing policies, procedures, techniques, and information at 
recertification training. 

Currently, 81 of the 93 probation and pretrial services 
districts (87 percent) have firearms policies. Approxi- 
mately 3,000 officers, or about 83 percent of the total of- 
ficer staff, are authorized to carry firearms. Even when 
permitted by the district, not all officers choose to qual- 
ify and carry firearms. Each district has at least one 
nationally trained and certified district firearms in- 
structor, and these instructors are aided by several 
hundred assistant firearms instructors in the various 
districts. The assistant firearms instructors, once quali- 
fied in-district, can conduct training just as the district 
firearms instructor who is the district’s lead firearms 
instructor. 


Firearms Procurement 


As noted above, the Committee had instructed the 
Director of the Administrative Office not to procure 
firearms for probation and pretrial services officers. 
The Committee reversed this policy in December 1990, 
and policy now permits districts to accept surplus or 
confiscated revolvers in good condition from other agen- 


cies when available and, if not, to purchase weapons, 
holsters, and speed loaders. To date, about 2,000 sur- 
plus revolvers have been accepted from such agencies 
as the U.S. Customs Service, Federal Protective Servic- 
es, Secret Service, FBI, and Drug Enforcement Admin- 
istration, most of which transitioned to semiautomatic 
pistols. 

The new procurement policy places several restric- 
tions on the acceptable revolver that are not addressed 
for personally owned service weapons. According to cur- 
rent policy, the government service weapon has to be a 
six-shot Smith and Wesson, Ruger, or Colt revolver with 
a 2-4 inch barrel. Personally owned service weapons do 
not have the restrictions on barrel length, make, or cyl- 
inder capacity, but both privately owned and govern- 
ment revolvers must be capable of safely firing nation- 
ally approved service ammunition. On December 9, 
1996, the Criminal Law Committee approved 7-8 shot 
revolvers; this proposed change in policy will be for- 
warded to the Judicial Conference for consideration in 
March 1997. 


Statutory Authority 


The 1975 Judicial Conference firearms policy re- 
quired districts to obtain clearance from state jurisdic- 
tions in order for officers to carry firearms. In most 
cases, the state attorney general gave approval, directly 
or indirectly, for federal probation and pretrial services 


officers to carry firearms in the state based on probation 
officers being named in state statutes as peace officers. 
However, in several districts where the chief judges had 
approved the carrying of firearms by officers, the state 
authorities ruled that the officers were not authorized to 
do so pursuant to state laws, or the states required offi- 
cers to obtain civilian concealed weapons permits. At 
least one state that gave clearance for federal probation 
officers denied clearance for pretrial services officers to 
carry firearms. In some states the attorneys general 
said they could not give an opinion about the legality of 
federal probation and pretrial services officers carrying 
firearms. There was also the problem of officers who 
lived in one state but worked in another where firearms 
permits were required. Because of these and other prob- 
lems, the Division decided to seek a change in the 1975 
Judicial Conference firearms policy. 

At the Committee’s December 1990 meeting, the Di- 
vision asked the Committee to consider endorsing 
statutory authority for probation and pretrial services 
officer to carry firearms. After study of the issue, the 
Committee recommended that the Judicial Conference 
approve the draft legislation to authorize federal pro- 
bation and pretrial services officers, with the approval 
of their courts, to carry weapons under regulations 
adopted by the Director of the Administrative Office of 
the U.S. Courts. In March 1991 the Judicial Conference 
initally approved draft legislation: 


At this session, on recommendation of the Committee on Criminal 
Law and Probation Administration, the Judicial Conference ap- 
proved draft legislation to authorize United States probation and 
pretrial services officers, with the approval of their courts, to carry 
weapons under regulations adopted by the Director of the Admin- 
istrative Office. Such legislation would (a) correct the situation in 
which the security of probation and pretrial services officers is left 
to the vagaries of state law; (b) remove the uncertainty of the au- 
thority of officers who must cross state lines in the course of their 
duties; and (c) clarify the removability from state court of a civil ac- 
tion arising out of the use of a firearm by an officer under 28 US.C. 
§ 1442. (Administrative Office, 1991, p. 17) 


The legislation was introduced in 1992 as part of the 
Federal Courts Improvement Act in the 102nd Con- 
gress, 2nd Session, but the firearms provision did not 
gain legislative support and died in the early stage of 
congressional committee review. The legislation was 
again introduced in the 103rd Congress but was not 
considered because of a key Senate committee’s work- 
load. The same legislation was successfully introduced 
in the 104th Congress as part of the Federal Courts Im- 
provement Act. Senate Bill 1887 was passed by the Sen- 
ate on October 3 and by the House on October 4 and 
signed by the President on October 19, 1996. Public 
Law No. 104-317, 110 Stat. 3847 (October 19, 1996), 
amends sections 3603(9) and 3154(13) of title 18, 
United States Code, which enumerate the duties of the 
probation officer and the pretrial services officer, re- 
spectively. Each section includes the following addition: 
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if approved by the district court, [officers] be authorized to carry 
firearms under such rules and regulations as the Director of the 
Administrative Office of the United States Courts may prescribe. 


The modified statutes and regulations of the Director 
replace the Judicial Conference policy of 1975 that au- 
thorized officers to carry firearms. Much of the original 
firearms policy remains intact, but the major changes 
in the statutory law and the proposed Director’s regula- 
tions from the 1975 Judicial Conference policy are 1) 
the expansion of the use of lethal force from self- 
defense only to the defense of another probation or pre- 
trial services officer, 2) the elimination of the need to 
obtain state clearance for officers to carry firearms, 3) 
the need for an affirmative approval by the district 
court (the Judicial Conference firearms policy required 
that “the chief judge . . . has been given actual notice in 
writing of the permission to carry a firearm and he has 
not objected within 48 hours of the notice”), and 4) the 
presumption of the Judicial Conference policy that pro- 
bation and pretrial officers should not carry firearms 
was removed. The Director’s firearms regulations were 
approved by the Criminal Law Committee on Decem- 
ber 9, 1996, and will be forwarded to the Judicial Con- 
ference for consideration in March 1997. 


The Director’s Regulations 


The following are the proposed regulations of the Di- 
rector of the Administrative Office concerning the car- 
rying and use of firearms by United States probation 
and pretrial services officers. If approved by the Judi- 
cial Conference in March 1997, it is expected that they 
will be approved and issued by the Director thereafter: 


Pursuant to title 18 U.S.C. §§ 3603(9) and 3154(13), probation offi- 
cers and pretrial services officers are authorized to carry and use 
firearms pursuant to the following regulations only upon the writ- 
ten approval of the district court in the district in which they serve. 


1. A probation or pretrial services officer may carry a firearm 
under the following conditions: 

a. The probation or pretrial services officer has presented to 
the chief probation officer or the chief pretrial services of- 
ficer, respectively, sufficient reasons in writing why the 
carrying of a firearm is reasonably necessary (A) in the 
performance of the officer’s duties generally, or (B) in the 
performance of the officer’s duties in connection with a 
specific assignment. Sufficient reasons for carrying a 
firearm are that an assignment or an officer’s duties gen- 
erally subject the officer to serious risk of physical harm 
and that other methods of protection are not appropriate 
or available under the circumstances. 

b. The approval of the request has been granted in writing by 
the chief probation officer or chief pretrial services officer. 

c. The probation or pretrial services officer has completed 
the National Firearms Training Program for U.S. Proba- 
tion and Pretrial Services Officers and has been qualified 
thereunder to carry a firearm. 

2. Except for transportation to and from a location in which an of- 
ficer will perform official duties, a probation or pretrial ser- 
vices officer who has been authorized to carry a firearm may 
the officer’s official duties. 
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3. A probation or pretrial services officer who has been autho- 
rized to carry a firearm shall use the same only in the exercise 
of his or her rights of self-defense or to protect a fellow officer 
from death or grievous bodily harm in accordance with law. 
The Director, in consultation with the Committee on Criminal 
Law of the Judicial Conference, shall periodically determine 
which firearms and ammunition are authorized for use by pro- 
bation and pretrial services officers. 

4. No other firearms or ammunition are authorized to be carried 
or used. 

5. A probation or pretrial services officer who has been autho- 
rized to carry a firearm is responsible for the care and mainte- 
nance of the firearm, whether the firearm is the property of the 
officer or the property of the United States and was provided 
through the Administrative Office. When practical, repairs on 
weapons should be made only by factory authorized armorers 
or gunsmiths. 

6. A probation or pretrial services officer who has been autho- 
rized to carry a firearm shall, while on duty, carry the firearm 
on the officer’s person or shall store it in a locked gun box or 
cabinet. Any such officer shall keep the firearm safely secured 
any time the firearm is at the officer’s residence. 

7. The chief probation officer or chief pretrial services officer in 
each district in which firearms are authorized to be carried shall 
keep an inventory of the serial number of each weapon that is 
carried by any officer in the district. Any firearm that is the 
property of the United States must be returned by any officer 
who terminates his or her service in the district. However, if the 
officer issued the weapon transfers to another district where 
firearms are authorized, the chief in the issuing district will de- 
cide if the officer can transfer the weapon to the new district. 

8. A probation or pretrial services officer who discharges a 
firearm while in the performance of the officer’s duties—except 
in the course of training or qualification—shall file a report in 
writing with the chief probation officer or chief pretrial ser- 
vices officer, as appropriate, within twenty-four (24) hours. The 
report shall describe in detail the factual circumstances of and 
the reason for the discharge of the firearm. The chief probation 
officer or chief pretrial services officer shall forthwith send cop- 
ies of any reports required to be filed to the chief judge of the 
district and to the Director of the Administrative Office. 


Although the Judicial Conference’s 1975 firearms 
policy’s presumption that probation and pretrial ser- 
vices officers should not carry firearms was removed by 
statute and the new Director’s policy, the decision to 
permit the officers to carry firearms still remains with 
each district court. 


Conclusion 


From almost the beginning of the federal probation 
system, officers have been carrying firearms in the line 
of duty, sometimes with dubious authority. The federal 
probation and pretrial services system firearms pro- 
gram has evolved from an informal, legally question- 
able, decentralized entity to a sophisticated, formal pro- 
gram that is based on statutory law and in which 87 
percent of the districts currently participate. In dis- 
tricts with approved firearms programs, the option to 
carry a firearm is voluntary, and about 83 percent of the 
federal officers have opted to carry firearms. The na- 
tional firearms program sets certain parameters, some 
of which are inflexible and some of which allow the dis- 
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tricts considerable flexibility. For example, policy rec- 
ommends a strong-side hip holster but the districts are 
allowed to adopt other holster styles including fanny 
pack holsters. Officers have to qualify and requalify 
with the holsters they carry. Requalification is required 
at least annually, but the districts can requalify more 
frequently if they prefer. The service weapon is limited 
to either a .38 Special or .357 magnum revolver, and 
the service ammunition is limited to a specific round 
with no flexibility permitted. 

The emphasis of the firearms program is to help pro- 
mote officer safety by providing a means of self-defense 
when lethal force is justified. Officers are expected to 
retreat when they can do so safely rather than use 
lethal force. Safe handling of the firearm is a priority in 
both the national firearms instructor and the in- 
district officer training programs. Although officers 
have had to draw their weapons on numerous occa- 
sions, no federal probation or pretrial services officer 
has ever had to fire at anyone in the line of duty. 
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Introduction 


LTHOUGH PRISONERS in general have been a 
Xe and neglected part of the population, 

incarcerated females have been particularly so. 
In addition to gender differences in the attention given 
to prisoners, gender differences have existed in the pro- 
grams available to prisoners. The justification for the 
paucity of programs in women’s prisons is that women 
are not the “major breadwinners” (Smart, 1976), and 
given that there are fewer female than male prisoners 
(women constitute about 5 percent of prisoners in the 
United States), programs for women are too expensive 
per capita (Belknap, 1996). In short, the penal system 
in the United States was developed by males and for 
males (Flanagan, 1995). These problems are particu- 
larly troubling given that the increase in women’s in- 
carceration rates in the United States has exceeded 
men’s every year since 1981, tripling during the 1980s, 
while the number of incarcerated men about doubled 
(Kline, 1993). 

The increase in women’s imprisonment largely can 
be accounted for by increases in minor property crimes 
(mostly larceny-theft) and drug and public order of- 
fenses (Chesney-Lind, 1991; Immarigeon & Chesney- 
Lind, 1992; Immarigeon, 1987; Kline, 1993; Owen & 
Bloom, 1995; Prendergast, Wellisch, & Falkin, 1995; 
Sarri, 1987). There appears to be an increased willing- 
ness both to incarcerate women (Immarigeon & 
Chesney-Lind, 1992) and to give them longer sentences 
(Sarri, 1987). 

A number of factors are relevant to understanding 
women’s imprisonment: race and racism, the likelihood 
and effects of surviving male violence, chemical depen- 
dency, and parenting issues. Each of these is briefly dis- 
cussed below. 

Although the media in the U.S. have given significant 
play (as they should) to the disproportionately high 
rates of incarcerated African-American males (e.g., 
more young black men are in U.S. prisons than in U.S. 
colleges), there has been a grave oversight of a similar 
yet worse pattern in women’s prisons. There are often 
even higher rates of African-Americans in women’s 
than men’s prisons (Binkley-Jackson, Carter, & Rolison, 
1993; Goetting & Howsen, 1983), and the percent of 
women of color in U.S. prisons has been increasing over 
time (Sarri, 1987). 
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Recent research on incarcerated women also has un- 
covered the significantly high likelihood that incarcer- 
ated women and girls are survivors of male violence: in- 
cest, rape, and battering (American Correctional 
Association, 1990; Arnold, 1990; Carlen, 1983; Chesney- 
Lind & Rodriguez, 1983; Gilfus, 1992; Immarigeon, 
1987; Sargent, Marcus-Mendoza, & Yu, 1993). This is 
not only significant in terms of the programs and coun- 
seling for these survivors, but the growing research 
that links surviving abuse with chemical dependency 
(Chesney-Lind & Rodriguez, 1983; Gilfus, 1992; Owen 
& Bloom, 1995; Sargent, Marcus-Mendoza, & Yu, 1993). 
Furthermore, although much of the increase in incar- 
ceration of women has been attributed to drug offenses, 
little has been done to evaluate the availability and ef- 
fectiveness of alcohol and drug programs for incarcer- 
ated women (Ross & Fabiano, 1986). 

Another significant concern for imprisoned women is 
parenting. Incarcerated women are far more likely than 
incarcerated men to be the emotional and financial 
providers of children and to have custody of their chil- 
dren before imprisonment (Koban, 1983). Even if incar- 
cerated men have custody of their children, they usu- 
ally are secure in the fact that the children’s mothers 
will provide for them during their fathers’ imprison- 
ment. On the other hand, women during their incarcer- 
ation are far less likely to be able to rely on fathers to 
take over parenting. Moreover, children are more likely 
to be negatively affected by their mothers’ than their fa- 
thers’ incarceration given the gender differences in 
parental responsibilities in society at large. 

The purpose of the current study is to examine in- 
carcerated women’s program opportunities (including 
health care). This study is the analysis of a one-page 
survey completed by inmates in a U.S. women’s prison. 
In addition to questions regarding personal character- 
istics, the survey included questions about access to 
recreational, vocational, educational, and health pro- 
grams at the institution. ; 


Prison Programming for Incarcerated Women 


Historically, incarcerated women have been viewed 
as incapable or unworthy of education or training in 
prison. According to Ross and Fabiano (1986, p. 5): “In 
general, treatment and training programs for female of- 
fenders are distinctively poorer in quantity, quality, and 
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variety, and considerably different in nature from those 
for male offenders.” Additionally, women are often ex- 
cluded from halfway house programs, work release pro- 
grams, and furloughs (Janusz, 1991). Predictably, the 
programs that do exist have tended to push women into 
the “gender appropriate” roles of wife and mother 
(Carlen, 1983). Such programs deny the large and 
growing number of single women who head households, 
as well as the obvious sexist assumptions about who 
“deserves” jobs and programs. There is also some indi- 
cation that women’s access to programs in jails is sig- 
nificantly worse than that in prisons (Gray, Mays, & 
Stohr, 1995). 

Perhaps most disturbing is the finding that women 
who attempt to combat the sexism in educational and 
vocational prison opportunities are often punished— 
sometimes with long periods in solitary confinement 
(Sarri, 1987). Although some federal court cases have 
determined that sex discrimination is occurring in 
prison vocational and educational programming, these 
decisions have had little impact on improving such pro- 
gramming for incarcerated women (Sarri, 1987). 

Similar to the limited access to recreational, educa- 
tional, and vocational programming, incarcerated 
women also suffer from extremely limited access to 
medical and health care (Pollock-Byrne, 1990; Resnick 
& Shaw, 1980), which is even inferior to what is avail- 
able to their male counterparts. Not surprisingly, then, 
the majority of lawsuits filed by or on behalf of incar- 
cerated women are for inadequate medical services 
(American Correctional Association, 1990; Aylward & 
Thomas, 1984). Research on women’s health access in 
prison has found that they often have difficulty obtain- 
ing necessary prescribed medications, as well as receiv- 
ing transportation and being scheduled to see physi- 
cians (Mahan, 1984). Although it may be easier for 
women prisoners to have access to social workers than 
to physicians, the social workers are often unable to pro- 
vide useful counseling due to the structure of their posi- 
tion in the prison (Dobash, Dobash, & Gutteridge, 1986). 

Thus, regardless of the type of program (educational, 
vocational, recreational, or health), women prisoners 
appear to be disadvantaged. This is particularly signif- 
icant given the recent increase in women’s incarcera- 
tion and the growing acceptance of the extraordinarily 
high rates of women prisoners surviving male violence. 
This is a population in need of better programs. 


Method 


The study reported here was designed to assess pro- 
gram opportunities for and needs of females incarcer- 
ated in a state prison. In return for keeping the prison- 
ers’ identities and the name of the state prison 
confidential, the researcher was allowed to distribute a 
one-page survey to 68 women prisoners enrolled in a 
self-esteem course in 1992. All of the women participat- 


ing in this course chose to complete the survey. The 
course leader estimated that drug-addicted prisoners 
may have been overrepresented in the sample because 
about half of the prisoners were referred from existing 
prison drug and alcohol programs. 

Ideally, a random sample and a more extensive sur- 
vey format should have been used, but this option was 
not available. Given that so little is known about pro- 
grams in women’s prisons, however, this study provides 
some new information and helps highlight some of the 
issues that should be explored regarding programs for 
and future research on incarcerated women. 

The research instrument was designed to allow the 
women to respond with their own ideas and experi- 
ences and thus was mostly open-ended. In addition to 
questions about access and needs concerning educa- 
tional, vocational, recreational, and medical program- 
ming, the survey also included items regarding some 
personal information about the respondents; specifi- 
cally, the women recorded their ages, race/ethnicity, 
number and ages of children, drug and alcohol addic- 
tions, amount of the present sentence served, and the 
amount left to serve. It was believed that these factors 
might influence program requests and experiences. The 
researcher tabulated all of the programs listed by the 
respondents for each question and created a codebook 
in order to quantify the data. These data are combined 
with some of the respondents’ written comments from 
the survey. 


Findings 

The sample ranged in age from 20 to 55 years old, 
and almost one-third of the sample was 36 to 40 years 
old. As expected, the sample was over half African- 
American and about two-fifths Anglo. Two of the 
women identified themselves as American Indian. (The 
racial composition was reflective of the prison popula- 
tion as a whole.) One-fifth of the women had no chil- 
dren and 10 percent had five or more. The average 
number of children in this sample was 2.3. This is con- 
sistent with prior research on incarcerated women 
(American Correctional Association, 1990; Gray, Mays, 
& Stohr, 1995). Almost two-thirds of the women re- 
ported having dependent children. About one-quarter of 
the dependent children were cared for by grandparents 
and less than one-fifth were cared for by their fathers. 
Seven percent were cared for by child services or foster 
care. Others were cared for by other family members 
and friends, while over one-quarter were cared for by a 
combination of people. Some of the women reported 
being upset about having their children separated from 
each other (as well as from them). 

Two-fifths of the sample reported addiction to alcohol 
and almost two-thirds reported addiction to drugs. This 
rate is possibly due to the fact that drug-addicted 
women may have been over-sampled in the class where 
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the survey was distributed. The length of time served in 
the prison ranged from 2 months to more than 12 years, 
with an average of 25.8 months. The sample was fairly 
evenly distributed between those serving less than 1 
year, those serving 1 to 2 years, and those serving more 
than 2 years. The sample was fairly evenly divided be- 
tween those who had 2 or fewer years left to serve and 
those who had more than 2 years left. 

The survey asked which programs and activities the 
women participated in, existing programs and activi- 
ties they would like to participate in (but have not had 
access to yet), and programs and activities they wish 
were offered. Two-thirds of the women reported partic- 
ipating in high school or GED courses, and over one- 
third had taken at least one college course. Slightly 
over one-quarter had participated in vocational train- 
ing, over half had participated in recreational activities, 
and four-fifths reported participating in other types of 
programs (e.g., 12-step, self-awareness, parenting, do- 
mestic violence, and stress management). 

The most popular of the recreational activities were 
exercise programs including aerobics, weightlifting, 
and gym. Almost two-fifths of the sample had partici- 
pated in one of these. The next most popular recre- 
ational activity, a class on current events, was listed by 
15 percent of the sample. Ten percent of the sample 
took part in team sports (e.g., volleyball and basket- 
ball), about 8 percent took part in church or bible study, 
about 8 percent in arts and crafts. 

Information on other types of programs emphasizes 
the need for drug programs for incarcerated women. Al- 
most half were active in 12-step programs such as Al- 
coholics Anonymous (AA) or Narcotics Anonymous 
(NA), and one-quarter took part in other drug pro- 
grams. Regarding other types of programs, over half 
had participated in self-help or self-awareness pro- 
grams, over one-third in parenting programs, and over 
one-fifth in a domestic violence program. Three women 
also reported participating in a support group for pris- 
oners with life sentences. 

The women also were asked which programs they 
would like to participate in but could not get into. The 
drug programs, self-help/self-awareness, and domestic 
violence were programs with limited access. Sixteen per- 
cent wanted access to 12-step programs, and over one- 
quarter wanted access to other drug programs. Twelve 
percent wanted access to self-help/self-awareness pro- 
grams, and one-fifth wanted access to domestic violence 
programs. Almost one-tenth reported wanting access to 
college courses. (This might be misleading since perhaps 
some who wanted access to college courses did not view 
educational programs as an option in these open-ended 
questions specifically asking about programs, not 
classes or courses.) Eight percent wanted access to sec- 
retarial programs, and 6 percent wanted to take part in 
programs to stop smoking cigarettes. 
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When asked which programs they would like to see 
offered that did not exist, one-fifth requested more self- 
help/self-awareness programs, and there were signifi- 
cant demands for creating new programs on reintegra- 
tion into society after sentence completion (16 percent), 
nurses training (15 percent), incest (12 percent), coping 
and stress management (12 percent), and vocational 
training (9 percent). Six percent wanted more college 
courses, and 5 percent wanted family counseling pro- 
grams. Some respondents wrote that a policy that pro- 
hibited participants in college programs from taking 
substance abuse or self-help programs was unfair. Oth- 
ers claimed that no one (including the staff) even knew 
which programs were available, and one stated, “You 
must be five years from your [parole] board [date] to 
participate in furthering your college education.” The 
findings reported thus far are consistent with prior re- 
search findings: 


Treatment for women offenders, whether in the community or in 
jail or prison, often consists of attendance at drug education 
classes and Alcoholics Anonymous or other 12-step meetings. 
Where more intensive treatment exists, the programs have fre- 
quently been established by men or modeled after programs in- 
tended for men. Such programs often do not meet the special needs 
of women, which in addition to treatment for substance abuse, in- 
clude services related to physical and sexual abuse, physical and 
mental health problems, limited educational and vocational skills, 
and care for their children. (Prendergast, Wellisch, & Falkin 1995, 
p. 241) 


Three open-ended questions in the survey asked how 
easy it was to see doctors, counselors, and dentists, re- 
spectively. The responses were coded as “easy,” “medi- 
um,” and “difficult,” and “don’t know” was added for the 
responses regarding access to counseling and the den- 
tist. Presumably, there were no “don’t know” responses 
for physicians because everyone had tried to see a doc- 
tor but not everyone had tried to see a counselor or den- 
tist. These findings suggest that it is most difficult to see 
a doctor and least difficult to see the dentist (see table 
1). Some of the written responses may highlight these 
findings regarding the difficulty in seeing a doctor: “It’s 
not easy at all unless your [sic] dying. Because it took 
me 8 and 1/2 months to get into [sic] see the doctor, and 
by then I was over my illness”; and “Its [sic] hard as 
heck, you could easily die here.” Written responses about 
the difficulty in getting counseling in the women’s 
prison suggested that one had to be “in a serious state of 
mental anguish, such as suicidal,” or “just about to lose 
your self-control,” and even then, the “services weren’t 
effective.” A small minority of respondents, however, re- 
ported that counseling was “there for you.” 

The data suggest that the dentist was easier to make 
an appointment with than doctors or counselors but 
that the dentist’s services were limited to pulling teeth. 
Along with some of the written accounts of incarcerated 
women’s anguish about the placement of their depen- 
dent children, these were some of the most harrowing 
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TABLE 1. ACCESS TO HEALTH CARE 


(N = 68) 
How easy is it to see a doctor here? 
Easy 4.4% (3) 
Medium 10.3 (7) 
Difficult 85.3 (58) 
How easy is it to get counseling here? 
Easy 17.6 (12) 
Medium 17.6 (12) 
Difficult 42.6 (29) 
Don’t Know 22.1 (15) 
How easy is it to see a dentist here? 
Easy 36.8 (25) 
Medium 22.1 (15) 
Difficult 30.9 (21) 
Don’t Know 10.3 (7) 


responses to read: “When he does dental work most peo- 
ple get infections and are in so much pain. His equip- 
ment isn’t very sterile, he doesn’t change his gloves, 
talks on the phone while pulling your teeth. He’s very 
negligent.” Woman after woman wrote something to the 
effect of, “you can eventually get in to see the dentist, 
but he does not clean or fill teeth, he only pulls them.” 
In short, it appears that preventive medicine is rare, 
whether it is for physical, dental, or mental health care. 
In fact, these findings, consistent with prior research, 
indicate a serious lack in effective health care for in- 
carcerated women. 

The final data analysis was conducted to determine 
whether characteristics about the prisoners were re- 
lated to their responses about programs and activities.’ 
Eight variables were significantly related to the 
women’s responses on program experiences and needs. 
The characteristic most frequently associated with the 
responses on programs was whether the women re- 
ported having a drug problem. This was followed by 
race and time-served, respectively. Age, whether the 
woman reported an alcohol problem, whether she re- 
ported having dependent children, and time left to 
serve were also occasionally related to responses on 
programming. These significant relationships are dis- 
cussed below. 

Women reporting a history of drug addiction (61 per- 
cent) were more likely than those not reporting drug 
addiction (35 percent) to participate in self-help/self- 
awareness programs (y? = 4.28, p < .01). The women re- 
porting drug addiction histories (59 percent) were more 
likely than their counterparts reporting no drug addic- 
tions (26 percent) to participate in 12-step programs 
(e.g., AA, NA) (x? = 6.59, p < .05) and non-12-step drug 
programs (36 percent of women reporting drug addic- 
tions, 0 percent of women reporting no drug problem, 
7° = 10.99, p < .01). These findings are not surprising; 
we would expect women reporting drug addictions to be 
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more likely to take part in drug programs. Notably, 
women who did not report a drug addiction history 
were more likely than those reporting drug addiction to 
participate in domestic violence programs (39 percent 
with no drug problem, 14 percent with a drug problem), 
vocational programs (42 percent with no drug problem, 
19 percent with drug problem), and arts and crafts (17 
percent with no drug problem, 2 percent with drug 
problem) (x? = 5.65, p < .01; x? = 3.94, p < .05; x’ = 5.00, 
p <.05, respectively). This suggests that those with a re- 
ported drug addiction were more focused on the drug 
problem than anything else. Similarly, women report- 
ing an alcohol problem (39 percent) were more likely to 
participate in non-12-step drug programs than women 
with no reported alcohol problems (10 percent) (y? = 
7.59, p < .01), and women with alcohol problems (0 per- 
cent) were less likely to participate in arts and crafts 
than their counterparts with no alcohol problems (13 
percent) (y? = 3.99, p < .05). 

After drug addiction status, the women prisoners’ 
characteristic most commonly related to program expe- 
riences and desires was their race/ethnicity. (Native 
American women were left out of the analysis because 
only two were in the sample, making cross-tabular 
analysis difficult to accurately interpret.) African- 
American women were more likely than Anglo women 
to participate in high school and GED programs (50 
percent of blacks, 25 percent of Anglos), non-12-step 
drug programs (34 percent of blacks, 11 percent of An- 
glos), and to request more vocational programs (16 per- 
cent of blacks, 0 percent of Anglos) (y? = 4.22, p < .05; 
x’ = 4.86, p < .05; and x’ = 4.86, p < .05, respectively). 
Anglo women (18 percent) were more likely to partici- 
pate in arts and crafts than African-American women 
(0 percent) (x? = 7.34, p < .01). 

The third most influential characteristic was the 
amount of time served. The more time a woman had 
served the more likely she was to report having partic- 
ipated in a domestic violence program.’ Perhaps this is 
because women who have killed their batterers receive 
some of the longest sentences. Similarly, women who 
had served more than 1 year were twice as likely to 
have participated in self-help/self-awareness programs, 
and women who had served 1 to 2 years were more 
likely than women who had served less than a year and 
those who had served more than 2 years to report want- 
ing to participate in more self-help/self-awareness pro- 
grams. Notably, women who had served 12 to 24 
months were more likely than those women who had 
served more or less than this amount to request more 
self-help programs.’* 

The prisoners’ age was related to whether they par- 
ticipated in exercise programs and whether they would 
like to see a nursing program implemented in the 
prison. Women younger than 30 (55 percent) and older 
than 39 (50 percent) were more than twice as likely as 
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30- to 39-year-old women (23 percent) to participate in 
exercise programs (7? = 6.49, p < .05). While no women 
40 and over reported interest in a nursing program, 10 
percent of women under 30 and one-quarter of the 
women in their thirties desired the implementation of a 
nursing program (x? = 6.08, p < .05). 

Predictably, women with dependent children (52 per- 
cent) were more than four times as likely as women with- 
out dependent children (12 percent) to report participat- 
ing in parenting programs (x? = 10.92, p < .01). For no 
known reason, however, women with dependent children 
(2 percent) also were far less likely to report playing a 
team sport (e.g., volleyball or basketball) than women 
without dependent children (24 percent) (y? = 7.83, 
p < .05). The only remaining variable that was signifi- 
cantly related to the programming access and desires of 
the prisoners was the amount of time left to serve in the 
sentence. Prisoners with less than 1 year to serve were 
about half as likely (27 percent) as those with one or 
more years left (60 percent) to report participating in 
self-help or self-awareness groups (7? = 4.59, p < .05). 

It is equally important to examine what is not signif- 
icant. The characteristics describing the prisoners (race, 
age, drug problem, alcohol problem, dependent children, 
time served, and time left) were never significantly re- 
lated to their reports of access to doctors, dentists, and 
counselors; to whether they would like to participate in 


domestic violence, drug programs, or 12-step programs; 
or whether they went to church or took college classes. 


Summary and Discussion 


The findings from this study suggest that the women 
prisoners took part in a variety of programs and activi- 
ties but would like to have had easier access to many of 
the existing programs and desired new program offer- 
ings. The findings also imply that access to health care 
was problematic in this prison. Furthermore, even 
when access to health care was obtained, the care pro- 
vided was often reported as inadequate or even ques- 
tionable. For example, numerous respondents reported 
that the dentist provided no preventive care (i.e., teeth 
cleaning) and was either unequipped or unwilling to fill 
cavities—he only pulled teeth. 

The bivariate analysis was useful for determining re- 
lationships between prisoners’ characteristics and their 
programming participation and desires. Notably, the 
prisoners’ characteristic most consistently related to re- 
sponses about programming was whether they reported 
addiction to drugs, and this was followed by the prison- 
ers’ race, which was followed by the amount of time 
served. (Age, whether the prisoner had an alcohol prob- 
lem, whether the prisoner had dependent children, and 
amount of time left to serve were less influential but 
still related to some responses on programming.) This 
suggests that programming needs might be very differ- 
ent for women depending on whether they have a chem- 
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ical dependency, their race, and time spent in prison. It 
appears that many women prisoners with drug prob- 
lems are very focused on trying to deal with this prob- 
lem while in prison and that the availability of chemi- 
cal dependency programs is insufficient. Additionally, 
the diversity of women prisoners points to the need for 
diversity in programs available to women prisoners. 
That African-American women were twice as likely to 
report participation in GED programs, three times as 
likely to participate in non-12-step drug programs, and 
far more likely to request vocational training programs 
than their Anglo counterparts, suggests that societal 
structures related to race outside of prison influence 
racial differences in programming needs in the prison. 
Finally, this study indicates the need for more prison 
programs to help women respond to prior victimiza- 
tions such as incest and battering. 


NOTES 


'The findings section discusses the significant relationships. If 
readers would like a copy of the table presentation of the significant 
relationships, they may contact the author by writing to her at the 
Division of Criminal Justice, Post Office Box 210389, University of 
Cincinnati, Cincinnati, OH 45221. 


*This variable was divided into three categories: under 1 year, 1 to 
2 years, and more than 2 years. Thirteen percent of the women who 
had served less than a year reported participating in a domestic vio- 
lence program versus 16 percent of women who had served 1 to 2 
years and 42 percent of women who had served more than 2 years 
(x2= 5.99, p < .05). 


°This variable was divided into three categories: under 1 year, 1 to 
2 years, and more than 2 years. Thirty percent of the women who had 
served less than a year reported participating in a self-help/self- 
awareness program versus 64 percent of women who had served 1 to 
2 years and 63 percent of women who had served more than 2 years 
(2 = 6.68, p < .05). Thirteen percent of the women who had served less 
than a year reported wanting to participate in more self-help/self- 
awareness programs versus 36 percent of women who had served 1 to 
2 years and 5 percent of women who had served more than 2 years 
(x? = 7.43, p < .05). 
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Evaluation of a Jail-Based 
Substance Abuse Treatment Program 


By Ray HUGHEY AND LLOYD W. KLEMKE, PH.D.* 


Introduction 


ANY CHALLENGES confront the criminal 

justice system. One major perennial question 

is: How can we more effectively deal with indi- 
viduals who have drug and alcohol problems and are 
also involved in criminal activity? The complex rela- 
tionships between drugs and crime have been exten- 
sively analyzed. Generally, these studies confirm that 
drug and alcohol abuse is associated with criminal ac- 
tivity (Inciardi & McElrath, 1995; Speckart & Anglin, 
1986; Wexler, Falkin, Lipton, & Rosenblum, 1990). The 
magnitude of this problem is also indicated by the re- 
curring finding that about 70 percent of the arrestees 
sampled by the Drug Use Forecasting program have 
tested positive for recent drug use (Travis, 1996). Such 
findings suggest that it is very important for criminal 
justice agencies working with offenders to improve 
their ability to impact the drug and alcohol abuse prob- 
lems that undermine released inmates’ chances of stay- 
ing out of trouble. 

There is some encouraging evidence that prison- 
based drug and alcohol programs can be effective in re- 
ducing recidivism (Field, 1985, 1989; Lipton, 1996; Pe- 
ters, Kerns, Murin, Dole, & May, 1993; Rouse, 1991; 
Wexler, Falkin, & Lipton, 1990; and Wexler, Falkin, Lip- 
ton, & Rosenblum, 1994). Jails, however, have been slow 
to develop strong substance abuse programs. A recent 
national survey (Peters et al., 1993) noted that only 30 
out of 1,700 jails reported providing more than 10 hours 
of substance abuse treatment. This is probably due to a 
variety of reasons (economic—limited funding for reha- 
bilitation programs; philosophical—punishment being 
given a higher priority than rehabilitation; and expedi- 
ency—many inmates spend only a short time in these 
facilities). 

Several recent efforts have attempted to break 
through this historic pattern of neglect and to respond 
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to the dramatic need for substance abuse programs at 
the jail level. These programs have been funded by the 
Bureau of Justice Assistance. One of these is the Hills- 
borough County Jail Program in Tampa, Florida. An 
evaluation of this program reported that in a 1-year fol- 
lowup program, completers had fewer arrests, spent 
more time before being arrested, and spent less time in 
jail than did those who had not completed the treat- 
ment (Peters et al., 1993). A second program, which is 
the focus of this article, is the Linn County alcohol and 
drug treatment program: Inmate Recovery Program 
(IRP). The evaluation reported here benefited from and 
was able to make several improvements on the evalua- 
tion study of the Hillsborough jail program conducted 
by Peters and colleagues. While they compared pro- 
gram completers and noncompleters, this study added 
a control group of inmates to obtain a better assess- 
ment of the program’s impact. The followup period was 
also extended from the 1 year it was in Peters’ study to 
up to 5 years. In addition, this study included more out- 
come measures, evaluation of the economic costs of this 
program, and a variety of other evaluation dimensions.’ 

The focus of this evaluation will be first of all to as- 
sess the impact of the IRP with the hypothesis that in- 
mates who graduate from this program will have less 
post-program criminal activity than: (a) they had in the 
year before their arrest, (b) those who started but did 
not complete the treatment program, and (c) those in- 
mates in the control group who did not receive special 
drug and alcohol treatment. Secondly, an assessment of 
the cost effectiveness of this program will be summa- 
rized. Finally, several insights are identified that sug- 
gest ways in which future versions of this type of pro- 
gram could be modified to increase further the chances 
of implementing a more successful drug and alcohol 
program in a jail facility. 


The Inmate Recovery Program 


The IRP has evolved into a 5-week treatment pro- 
gram that takes place in the jail facility. When inmates 
are not participating in the program, they are returned 
to their cell blocks with the rest of the inmate popula- 
tion. The IRP is, therefore, identified as a day treatment 
model in contrast to a therapeutic community model in 
which clients are totally immersed in a treatment- 
dominated setting. The IRP also has an outpatient com- 
ponent for individuals after they complete the jail- 
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based program. This is generally provided by the coun- 
ty drug and alcohol treatment agency and often utilizes 
additional private programs. During this time the indi- 
vidual may receive individual, family, and group coun- 
seling. The length of the outpatient care is determined 
case by case and usually lasts from 6 months to a year. 

During the jail-based portion of the program, inmates 
typically spend 5 hours a day, 5 days a week for 5 weeks 
receiving group treatment. Up to 12 clients are allowed 
into each treatment group, and each group stays to- 
gether for the 5-week program. Each client also re- 
ceives one individual therapy session (usually 30-60 
minutes in length) each week. Finally, Alcoholics Anon- 
ymous and Narcotics Anonymous meetings are usually 
held each week during the evening hours. These are 
typically conducted by noninmate volunteers. 

The day treatment program is devoted to providing 
numerous educational and therapeutic experiences. 
Clients are exposed to a diverse set of topics related to 
substance abuse and recovery. These include introduc- 
tion to the disease concept, physical mechanisms of ad- 
diction, psychological mechanisms of addiction, medical 
consequences of drug abuse, codependency, and the re- 
lapse and recovery processes. Reading assignments are 
made from Alcoholics Anonymous Big Book, Narcotics 
Anonymous, Twelve Steps and Twelve Traditions, and a 
variety of articles. Clients are expected to complete 
many homework assignments and share their work 
with the other group members. For example, clients are 
expected to: complete a comprehensive personal drug 
and alcohol history; undertake an extensive assessment 
of the damage done by their substance abuse; describe 
the typical thinking errors they employ when involved 
in substance abuse and criminal behavior; identify the 
triggers associated with their substance abuse and how 
they might better cope with these triggers; and develop 
a relapse prevention plan and a recovery plan to imple- 
ment after they are released from jail. The overall 
thrust is to compel each client to examine his or her 
problematic substance abuse behavior and to initiate 
and support alternative ways of behaving. 

The IRP is staffed by two full-time masters-level al- 
cohol and drug therapists and a half-time jail coordina- 
tor. The therapists run the group and individual treat- 
ment program, and the coordinator is responsible for 
the security issues and arranging for the volunteers to 
come into the jail to run the Alcoholics Anonymous and 
Narcotics Anonymous meetings. When the clients are 
back in their cell blocks, they are treated no differently 
than the other inmates. 


Research Methodology 


Ideally, it would have been desirable to have con- 
ducted a controlled field experiment. Unfortunately, 
this was not possible. To provide as exhaustive an eval- 
uation as possible, we compared the arrest and incar- 
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ceration records of inmates going through the program 
to their records after completing the program (Holder, 
Longbach, Miller, & Rubonis, 1991). We also made com- 
parisons between inmates who completed the 5-week 
program and the small number who did not success- 
fully finish. Finally, we made comparisons with a 
matched centrol group of inmates who did not receive 
the IRP treatment but who had substance abuse prob- 
lems similar to those who did. We hope that these com- 
parisons will provide a meaningful basis for evaluating 
the impact of this program until a more rigorous re- 
search design can be employed. 

We obtained a great deal of personal information (ex- 
tensive demographic data, drug use history, prior treat- 
ment involvements, etc.) on all research subjects. In ad- 
dition, we used the Law Enforcement Data System to 
ascertain how much criminal activity (the number of 
arrests, the number and percentage of time incarcer- 
ated, etc.) was discovered by the criminal justice system 
for each research subject. The time periods covered are: 
(a) from 1 to 4 years before becoming a research subject 
and (b) from 1 year to 5 years after the subject was re- 
leased from jail. The different lengths of time are con- 
tingent on when the subject entered the study. 

The research subjects were sorted into three cate- 
gories. They are: the IRP graduates, the IRP noncom- 
pleters, and the control group. The IRP graduates in- 
clude 226 of the 230 inmates who completed the 
treatment program between January 1991 through De- 
cember 1993. The IRP noncompleters are the 34 inmates 
who started the IRP program but for various reasons did 
not complete the treatment.’ Finally, we considered it 
very important to have another point of comparison to 
help assess the impact of the treatment program. There- 
fore, we randomly selected 134 control group subjects 
from inmates who, like the IRP treatment subjects, also 
had a history of substance abuse or at least one drug or 
alcohol arrest. They also were required to have spent at 
least 25 days in Linn County Jail, which had been re- 
quired of the IRP treatment group. 

This attempt to obtain a high level of similarity be- 
tween the IRP graduates and the two comparison 
groups (the IRP noncompleters and the control group) 
was quite successful. Analysis revealed that these three 
groups of research subjects were very similar in age, 
gender, ethnicity, percent residing in the county, total 
number of prior arrests, and total number of prior alco- 
hol and drug arrests, and generally similar in incarcer- 
ation experiences. We discovered some statistically sig- 
nificant differences. For example, IRP graduates had 
records of less employment, fewer legitimate sources of 
income, more extensive substance abuse histories, and 
slightly fewer prior arrests than the control group sub- 
jects. The IRP noncompleters had a slightly higher level 
of education than did the IRP graduates. Overall, the 
slight differences between the three groups (with the 
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exception of the slightly better prior arrest record for 
the IRP graduates) would appear to make the IRP 
group less amenable to treatment. 


Impact of the Program 


Did the IRP produce more favorable recidivism sta- 
tistics? We explored two levels of analysis: first, we com- 
piled recidivism statistics for the year before the indi- 
vidual was arrested and became an inmate and 
compared them with those for the year after the indi- 
vidual was released from the jail. Secondly, we made 
comparisons of the recidivism statistics for the various 
research groups. The initial hypothesis is that inmates 
who experience the IRP will have fewer arrests and 
spend less time incarcerated in the year after they 
reenter society than they had in the year before the ar- 
rest that made them eligible for this study. 

IRP graduates did, in fact, have statistically signifi- 
cantly (probability less than .001) fewer arrests in the 
year after release (1.15) than for the year before entering 
the program (2.38). However, the other two comparison 
groups also compiled significantly fewer arrests in the 
year after release. The control group statistics show 1.25 
arrests for the year after release compared to 2.70 for the 
year before entering the study (probability less than 
.001), and the IRP noncompleters show 1.88 arrests for 
the year after release compared to 2.75 for the year prior 
to entering the study (probability less than .05). All sub- 
jects, therefore, experienced a lower level of criminal ar- 
rests. All of the research groups also spent less time in- 
carcerated in the year after being released than they had 
in the year before becoming an inmate and subject in 
this research project. The IRP graduates, for example, 
spent 30 percent of the days in the pre-program year in- 
carcerated but only 7 percent of the post-program year 
(corresponding statistics are 25 percent for the control 
group pre-program year to 10 percent for the post- 
program year and 25 percent for the IRP noncompleters 
in the pre-program year to 15 percent for the post- 
program. 

The second hypothesis is that the IRP graduates 
would have less post-program criminal activity than the 
control group or the IRP noncompleters. We explored 
several recidivism indicators to test this hypothesis and 
made comparisons for different length post-program 
time periods ranging from 1 year to 5 years. The data 
presented in table 1 focus mainly on the long-term (up 
to a 5-year followup period) data. Analysis of this table 
reveals that the IRP graduates had more favorable post- 
program criminal records than the control group for all 
six recidivism indicators (three of these—total number 
of arrests, days until first arrest, and number of new 
convictions—attained statistical significance). The IRP 
noncompleters had the least favorable statistics of the 
three groups, with statistically significant differences 
for all six of the recidivism indicators. In summary, the 
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IRP graduates had more favorable post-program recidi- 
vism records than similar inmates who did not experi- 
ence this program and much better records than those 
few who started the IRP but did not complete it. 


TABLE 1. COMPARISON OF RECIDIVISM INDICATORS AFTER 
RELEASE FROM JAIL 

Recidivism IRP 

Indicators Graduates 


Control IRP 
Group Noncompleters 


Average Number of 1.5 1.6 
Probation Violations 


AY 


Average Number of .6* 
Substance Abuse 
Arrests 


Average Number 
of Arrests 


5.4** 


Average Number 
of Convictions 


2.9** 


Average Number of 
Days Until First 
Arrest 


328*** 


Average Percent of 
Time Incarcerated 


22.57%** 


(N) 34 


P< .05=* 
P<.01=** 
P < .001 = *** 


Cost Effectiveness Analysis 


In addition to assessing the impact of a treatment 
program on its clients, it is also imperative to evaluate 
the economic merits of a program. With a great deal of 
public and political concern being raised about how tax 
dollars are spent, it is important to be able to defend 
one’s program as providing a good return for the money 
expended (Holder et al., 1991). Therefore, a consider- 
able amount of effort was devoted to evaluating the cost 
effectiveness of the IRP. We developed a rather compli- 
cated statistical model to do so.* The primary focus was 
on incarceration costs. We obtained average incarcera- 
tion costs for the Linn County Jail and for the Oregon 
prison system. The intent was to compare the incarcer- 
ation costs that the subjects incurred in the year before 
becoming involved with the study with the incarcera- 
tion costs incurred in the year(s) after being released 
from jail. Only the statistics for the subjects who en- 
tered during the initial year of the study (1991) will be 
summarized for illustrative purposes. 

In the pre-program year the average incarceration 
costs per subject were: IRP graduates—$6,109, control 
group—$6,136, and IRP noncompleters—$6,149. In the 
post-program year the corresponding costs were: IRP 
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graduates—$1,638, control group—$3,196, and IRP 
noncompleters—$8,080. Therefore, the IRP graduates 
had the lowest incarceration costs of the three compar- 
ison groups. The control group also showed lower incar- 
ceration costs while the IRP noncompleters experienced 
the most incarceration expenses. Besides these favor- 
able statistics, another financial saving can be attrib- 
uted to the IRP project. Many of the subjects had been 
mandated to participate in the IRP by judges and were 
often “rewarded” with an earlier release from jail 
(bench paroled) when they completed the program. 
Therefore, inmates receiving earlier releases from their 
sentences saved many taxpayer dollars. The initial 
(1991) IRP graduates, for example, spent 3,174 fewer 
days than they had been sentenced. This translated 
into a “bonus” savings of $177,744 in jail costs. The 
overall savings for the 1991 IRP graduates (earlier re- 
lease from jail and lower post-release incarceration 
costs) compared to the control group totaled $457,300 
after the costs of the program had been subtracted. 
The short-term cost effectiveness analysis illustrated 
above was continued for up to 5 years for the IRP grad- 
uates and control group subjects. To illustrate, we con- 
tinued to observe economic savings for the IRP gradu- 
ates who were followed for the 5-year period, compared 
to the control group (keep in mind that those who en- 
tered the program after 1991 would have fewer than 5 
years post-treatment time to be evaluated). This was 
due to the IRP graduates’ continuing lower incarcera- 
tion record. We calculated this saving, which came to a 
substantial figure of $780,000 after the treatment costs 
were subtracted. These statistics make the IRP strate- 
gy very appealing to economy-oriented taxpayers and 
correctional administrators. If other highly likely poten- 
tial savings (from reduced costs in adjudication, proba- 
tion and parole, welfare for dependents, etc.) had been 
estimated, there would be substantial additional econom- 
ic benefits derived from those IRP graduates who are 
doing better than their counterparts in the control group. 


Future Jail Substance Abuse Programs 


We derived several additional insights from the eval- 
uation data that may help in designing and imple- 
menting future programs. We took a close look at the 
IRP subjects (graduates and noncompleters) who were 
successful (had fewer arrests and incarceration time) 
and those who had poorer recidivism records. Analysis 
of pre-program variables revealed that the less suc- 
cessful IRP subjects had more prior arrests, prison 
records, intravenous drug use, and methamphetamine 
abuse, and fewer legitimate sources of income. Success- 
ful IRP subjects were likely to have more Driving 
Under the Influence of Intoxicants arrests, fewer crim- 
inal arrests, and more legitimate sources of income. 
Successful IRP subjects seemed to be primarily individ- 
uals with a substance abuse problem. Unsuccessful IRP 
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subjects, on the other hand, were more likely to be more 
extensively criminally oriented. 

This leads to two recommendations on how to in- 
crease the effectiveness of future IRP-like programs. 
One suggestion is to do more screening in order to se- 
lect individuals who are most likely to be successful in 
this short-term substance abuse treatment program. 
Secondly, if the higher risk, more criminally oriented 
are accepted into this type of program, then one should 
probably increase the level and time of therapeutic in- 
tervention. The very successful Cornerstone model 
(Field, 1985) of intervention (therapeutic community), 
developed in a prison context, could be explored to see 
how a shortened version of it might be adapted to the 
jail setting. Finally, we discovered that those who were 
successful were much more likely to have completed the 
post-release aftercare component of the treatment pro- 
gram. This leads to the recommendation to expend spe- 
cial efforts to increase the proportion of inmates who 
follow through with aftercare and thereby solidify the 
gains made during the in-jail treatment program. 


Conclusions 


The evaluation of the IRP has generated some opti- 
mistic conclusions. It appears that implementing a 
short-term treatment program for jail inmates with a 
substance abuse problem produced lower rates of re- 
cidivism than if these types of inmates had been ex- 
posed to a typical jail experience (as in the control 
group). Because the program graduates are more suc- 
cessful and the program expenses are modest, it is also 
an economically viable program. Furthermore, the IRP 
style of day treatment is very adaptable to a great va- 
riety of correctional facilities due to its flexibility and 
the ease of implementing and operating the program. 

As implied above, it is likely that substance abuse 
programs implemented at the jail level will be most 
beneficial to individuals who are entering the escalat- 
ing cycle of addiction and crime. If treatment can be 
provided when these individuals are more amenable to 
treatment, then not as many will progress to more ad- 
vanced, intractable, and costly stages of this cycle. This 
may be the most important reason for developing more 
jail treatment programs. Much more future program 
experimentation and evaluation research will have to 
be done to discover the design of the most potent and 
successful program. 


NOTES 
‘Due to space constraints, the findings presented here constitute a 
partial summazcy of the highlights from the original analysis. 


*The reasons ranged from being terminated for not coming to or 
not participating in treatment activities, disciplinary problems, or 
voluntarily dropping out of the program. 


5Only the highlights of this extensive analysis are presented here. 
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Language and Communication in Prison* 


By PETER M. WITTENBERG 
Deputy Chief, Office of National Policy Review, Federal Bureau of Prisons 


“Think like a wise man but communicate in the language of the people.” 


The new con, considered fresh meat by the screws and other prisoners, was sent to the cross-bar hotel to do his bit. He soon picked 


up the reputation through the yard grapevine as a canary-bird. While he was at the big house, the goon squad put him in the 
freezer for his protection. Eventually, he was released from the ice-box and ordered to 


make little ones out of big ones 
released to the free world. Upon release he received $100 in gate money, vowing never to be thrown in the hole or be thought of 


as a stool-pigeon again. 


has always had its own unique language. It is a 
language that has evolved over the years. For in- 
stance, the word “con” came into use around 1888. 
“Screws” became a part of the lingo around 1900 while 
“hole” dates to the 1600s. Many terms—some familiar 
to persons outside prison walls, some not—have been 
used by inmates (and prison staff). These terms (Beale, 
1989; Lighter, 1994) include cage (meaning prison— 
1636), barbed-wire city (1947), back-gate parole (dying 
in prison—1929), creeper (correctional officer—1930), 
can (prison—1912), coop (prison—1785), calaboose 
(prison—1792), brig-rat (1821), gruel (prison food— 
1797), punk (ca. 1900), and jacket (file—ca. 1870). Some 
prison terms are directly related to a particular situa- 
tion or item. The electric chair, first used in 1890, in- 
spired terms such as getting “fried” (1933) and doing an 
“Edison Special” (1974). Escapes have been called 
“crushing” (1904) and “crushing-out” (1925). 
Depending on circumstances, prison language can 
enhance or damage communication between prison 
staff and inmates. An incomplete understanding of in- 
mate language patterns can easily lead to difficult (or 
impossible) communication with the inmate popula- 
tion. To understand the communication process in a 
prison environment, a review of the different elements 
of prison language is helpful. This article describes 
types of special languages found in correctional settings 
and explains how language and the process of commu- 
nication are linked. 


A S THE paragraph above shows, prison society 


The Language of Prison 
Argot 


Prison language has its roots in codes and secret com- 
munications that allowed criminals to communicate with 
each other in privacy. This language, called “argot” (from 


*Opinions expressed in this article are the author’s and do 
not necessarily represent the opinions of the Federal Bureau 
of Prisons or the Department of Justice. 


—William Butler Yeats 


until he was 


the French argot—a beggars’ guild, criminal cant, slang 
[McArthur, 1992]) has significant meaning to inmates. 
As Morris and Rothman (1995) explain, it has played an 
important role in establishing inmate identity: 
Special language, or argot, with its own vocabulary and distinctive 
patterns and word placement, brought a cohesiveness into inmate 
life. The secrecy of communication among prisoners who shared a 
separate language protected prisoners’ privacy, even in the pres- 
ence of intense surveillance. Coded communication allowed pris- 
oners to define their relative status and rights, just as workers who 
were members of corporations and guilds had their own argot used 
to the same ends. Through words, whose meaning was known only 
to the initiated few, the group reinforced its shared identity. 


Cardozo-Freeman (1984) notes that use of codes has 
evolved as part of inmate self-preservation: 


By using codes which are not understood by the Man, or by other 
cons who are outside your group, you are able to keep your busi- 
ness off the streets. If your business is out in the open all the time, 
then the chances of going to the Hole or getting rousted by the goon 
squads all the time is hopefully lessened. A smal! group or clique 
may deliberately keep their code to themselves and change it on a 
regular basis if they hear others using it. 


Codes have served yet another purpose. Gresham 
Sykes (1958) believed that the prison language was not 
developed primarily for secrecy or to establish alle- 
giance between inmates or inmate groups, but as a il- 
lustrative symbol of the prison community. The words 
depicted their identity as inmates, convicts, outlaws, or 
outcasts from society. 


Criminal Cant 


Criminal cant is similar to argot except that it is a 
temporary form of language that changes quickly— 
when persons outside the criminal group learn a word’s 
significance, the criminal group changes the word’s 
meaning or establishes other words to replace the 
known one. Cant is often associated with gangs who 
wish to keep their activities secret. As Cardozo- 
Freeman (1984) explains, 


Secret languages are a thriving folk tradition constantly used, par- 
ticularly in Segregation and the Hole. They also surface and flour- 
ish in the general population during periods when suspicion and 
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mistrust between prisoners and guards is high. Some of these lan- 
guages date back to before the seventeenth century. Many come 
from England. . . . Secret language differs from the con-lingo spo- 
ken daily by the men because it is more cryptic and because its 
purpose is generally restricted to dealing in contraband or other 
forbidden activities. There are, however, a few secret codes that are 
used merely as in-group pastimes. 


Idiom 


Correctional staff and inmates routinely speak in 
idioms, which are word or terms that do not mean as 
they sound. Correctional idioms include “putting an in- 
mate in the hole,” “racking inmates out on the ranges” 
(letting inmates out of their cell), “being placed in the 
penalty box” (a staff member who has fallen out of favor 
with management and whose career is “on hold”), and 
“getting a shot” (writing an inmate up for an infraction). 


Slang 


Slang, found in all languages, is an ever-changing set 
of words or terms considered a separate and lower form 
than the standard language. Many of the inmate words 
quoted in the opening paragraph are slang and have 
changed since they were originally formed. When first 
referred to in the 18th century, the word slang denoted 
the specialized vocabulary of criminal elements and 
was used interchangeably with cant and argot. Now, 
however, slang is considered distinct from words of that 
type (McArthur, 1992). The fundamental characteristic 
of a slang term is that it shows up in language quickly 
and disappears rapidly (for example, “groovy” and “far- 
out” were terms used in the 1960s and 1970s that are 
not now used in their past slang context). 


Acronym 


Acronyms are abbreviations formed by the first let- 
ters of a series of words and pronounced as one word. 
As example, in some correctional circles, Special Oper- 
ations Response Team is pronounced SORT; Special 
Weapons And Tactics is pronounced SWAT; Special 
Housing Unit is pronounced SHU (shoe), and Not In My 
Back Yard is pronounced NIMBY. 


Abbreviations 


Inmates and staff use abbreviations in speaking. Ab- 
breviations are either 1) symbolic (such as CO standing 
for correctional officer) or 2) lexical, which is of four 
types: 


¢ Initialism—a letter group that cannot be pro- 
nounced as a word—CCS, Chief of Correctional 
Services 


¢ Acronym (see above description) 
¢ Clipping—part of a full word—con for convict 


¢ Blend—one word made from two words—brunch, 
which was created by fusing the words breakfast 
and lunch (McArthur, 1992). 
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Metaphors / Similes 


Metaphors and similes are closely related figures of 
speech that achieve an effect through association, com- 
parison, and resemblance or that concisely compare two 
figures by saying that one is the other. Examples are 
“the correctional officer fought like a lion” or “the in- 
mate jumped the fence like a gazelle.” Inmates and staff 
use metaphors and similes frequently in their speech. 
Cardozo-Freeman (1984) explains, 


The derogatory labels the prisoners at Walla Walla use to identify 
guards manifest a particular quality in common: they signal that 
the prisoners view the guards as nonhuman, as bulls, dogs, pigs, 
goons, robots. In part, this is a coping mechanism, as it helps the 
prisoners deal with the power the guards hold over them. An at- 
tempt is made to neutralize the guards’ power by reducing them to 
something less than they are. 


Fleisher (1989) also notes: 


Metaphors are used by correctional workers, particularly experi- 
enced custody staffers, as a way to distance themselves from prison 
violence and from convicts. These men use metaphors, often dark, 
personal ones, to describe how correctional work has changed 
them. I find that staffers sometimes attribute qualities to them- 
selves that they see in convicts: they say they are “getting cold,” 
they are “becoming hard,” they are losing compassion. 


Jargon 


From 14th century Middle English, the word jargon 
has its roots in words denoting meaningless talk and 
gibberish. Jargon is not unique to corrections but used 
in most specialized trades, groups, and professions. In 
correctional circles jargon is usually related to legal 
terms such as “tort” and “habeas corpus.” 


Private Languages 


As McArthur (1992) explains, a private language is 
one used for private or in-group purposes. Language 
that is intended to be hidden from all but the in-group 
is called a cryptolect, meaning “hidden dialect.” Prisons 
have seen an increase in these languages as street gang 
members bring their cultures, symbols, and dialects 
into prison. Cardozo-Freeman (1984) describes such a 
language in use at Walla Walla: 


One of the secret languages spoken by the prisoners at Walla Walla 
is called “Tut” and is what linguists refer to as a “little language.” 
Growing up in reformatories they become adept at speaking these 
little languages that they learned, presumably, during their child- 
hood experiences in schools and on playgrounds. Men who are 
State raised are often particularly adept at using secret codes like 
Tut. Most of the play languages they learned as children become 
deadly serious working codes in this prison, however, particularly 
in the Segregation unit. 


In prison society even use of titles takes on a particular 
importance, as Early (1992) explains: 


Guards get angry when anyone calls them that: they are correc- 
tional officers. For their part, they never refer to prisoners by any 
word except inmate. This is an insult to the prisoners, who claim 
the word is better suited to a patient in a mental ward than it is to 
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them. Using the proper title is a matter of unbelievable signifi- 
cance inside the Hot House. When you are a prisoner and are 
stripped of all your possessions, the term you are called by becomes 
important. The same holds true for officers. Without weapons, the 
only authority that a guard has comes from respect and fear. Titles 
play a role in establishing both. 


Patois 


In addition to having other meanings, patois defines 
a recognized slang or jargon from a particular group— 
including inmates. Patois is primarily a dialect that is 
considered “low” in relation to standard language. 

Correctional staff and inmates speak in private, 
prison language (Cardozo-Freeman, 1984). This private 
language is made up of a variety of the special elements 
as noted above and is well known by members of correc- 
tional in-groups. Prison staff and managers use prison 
language even when they are talking among themselves 
with no inmates present. Moreover, family members of 
inmates and staff also use prison argot, jargon, and 
slang. Secrecy of communication may have been the pri- 
mary reason this private language first evolved, but the 
primary purpose now appears to be an expression of 
identity among inmates and correctional staff. 


Functions of Language 


Corrections is a “communication-intensive” profes- 
sion. Understanding how and why language and the 
process of communication are linked is important in 
comprehending the interactions between staff and in- 
mates (as well as between staff and staff and inmates 
and inmates). 

Crystal (1987) notes that the functions of language 
can be defined as follows: 


to communicate ideas; 

¢ for emotional expression; 

* to participate in social interaction; 

¢ to tie-in with the “power” of sound (as an example, 
institution disturbance control teams frequently 


shout the word “move” in unison as the team ap- 
proaches unruly prisoners); 


¢ to control reality (i.e., use of language in religious 
ceremonies. As Crystal notes, “All forms of super- 
natural belief involved the use of language as a 
means of controlling the forces which the believers 
feel affect their lives.”); 


to record facts; 
¢ as an instrument of thought; and 
* as an expression of identity. 


Both inmates and staff use language, special or oth- 
erwise, for these purposes at one time or another. As Di- 
Tulio (1987) notes, 


Even among themselves, officials adopt the inmates’ argot, speak- 
ing of “righteous weapons” (dangerous ones), “bad ass dudes” (ag- 
gressive inmates or inmate predators), and so on. 


Language in prison often portrays a violent or brutal 
environment, as Fleisher (1989) explains: 
The prison’s main players, its convicts and hacks (correctional offi- 
cers), talk about toughness, machismo, and bravery as their pri- 
mary form of self-expression. Their macho talk is a metaphor of the 
prison’s dominant values and their social roles in prison life. 
Macho talk creates, molds, nurtures, perpetuates, and protects 
players’ often brittle prison self-images. 


Language and Communication 


Language and communication in prison have much to 
do with contextual identity. An inmate will normally 
speak differently to members of the Parole Board than 
to a correctional officer engaged in “shaking down” his 
cell. Maximum security inmates will speak differently 
than community-level offenders. In fact, their very iden- 
tity—convict (maximum security inmate) as opposed to 
inmate or resident (lower security inmate)—is a clear 
indicator of contextual identification. Contextual fac- 
tors, while varied, normally include the following: 


e¢ Setting—The time and place where the communi- 
cation occurs. Communication in the dining hall 
will likely be quite different from interaction in 
the prison chapel. 


¢ Participants—The relationship between the par- 
ticipants and the number of participants. Inmates 
relate to inmates much differently than they re- 
late to staff members. Staff members, of course, 
will interact with other staff members on a differ- 
ent level than they communicate with inmates. 


¢ Activity—The type of activity in which the inmate 
is engaged. Communication with an inmate being 
escorted to the “hole” will be different than speak- 
ing to an inmate in the visiting room in front of 
the offender’s spouse. 


The means of communicating also has an effect: 


¢ Channel—The forum in which the communication 
is being processed. Written communication is 
more formal, more precise, and generally more dif- 
ficult to understand than communication through 
verbal channels. 


¢ Code—The special language types as described 
above. The special languages of prison are used in- 
terchangeably and by all levels of the inmate and 
staff hierarchy. 


¢ Message form—The structural patterns of the 
message—conversational, aggressive, direct, loud, 
or soft. All experienced correctional staff members 
know that staff members and inmates can go from 
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speaking amicably to each other to a fist fight in a 
matter of seconds depending on the language used, 
tone, and codes that constitute the message form. 
One such message form involves the use of profan- 
ity. In a prison environment, both staff members 
and inmates often use cursing or swearing to com- 
municate thoughts, feelings, ideas, and messages. 
Although there are a number of reasons for using 
profanity (e.g., as an outlet for frustration or emo- 
tion), in a correctional setting it is a symbol of 
group identity and solidarity and a way to express 
aggression without resorting to violent behavior. In 
an aggressive, explosive environment such as a 
prison, swearing can become the dominant lan- 
guage trait. Cardozo-Freeman (1984) explains: 


Profanity and obscenity in language permeates all aspects of daily 
existence in prison, from the most tragic to the most mundane. Un- 
derground language expresses all situations, not only those that 
reflect the negative aspects of the prisoner’s life and world. The 
language is used to express every feeling or emotion, concept or 
idea. Underground language serves very importantly as a safety 
valve release, not only for the psychological well-being of the pris- 
oner but also for the physical safety of those who guard him. The 
use of abusive language lessens the likelihood of physical abuse. 
Men in solitary confinement who shout obscenities at the guards 
are venting their rage and frustration at their helplessness. 


¢ Subject matter—Whether the message being sent 
is perceived by the inmate or the population as 
“good” or “bad” news also affects the communica- 
tion process. 


Communication Processes 


Knowing why inmates use particular terms and un- 
derstanding the methods in which they are used is 


helpful in determining the most appropriate process to 


use when communicating with offenders. It is not sim- 
ple, and there are no shortage of communication theo- 
ries on how and why humans communicate. 

Credited to Aristotle, the Aristotelian Communica- 
tion Model is based on the first verbal model of the com- 
munication process. The model, which stood as the 
foundation for communication theorists for 2,300 years, 
was reflective of a simple, linear process: 


SENDER > > > Message >>>> RECEIVER 


There was no feedback loop, give or take, or anything 
else indicating that the process of communication is a 
dynamic, complex, vibrant, flowing transaction. 

No matter what “language” was being spoken, pris- 
oners and correctional staff often have operated in the 
Aristotelian Model. From the earliest established pris- 
ons, this communication model (where the sender = 
staff and the receiver = prisoner) was the norm at times 
throughout the history of corrections. The Walnut 
Street Jail in Philadelphia in the late 1700s required 
inmates to be confined to their individual cells so as to 
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“prevent all external communication” (Friedman, 
1993). In the 1800s the Pennsylvania and Auburn sys- 
tems of inmate management both imposed a “silent sys- 
tem” on inmates. Two-way communication between in- 
mates and staff was often forbidden in many civilian 
and military prisons. 

Of course, the effort to keep inmates from talking or 
communicating was eventually bound to fail. Humans 
must communicate, as Pinker (1995) notes: 


Language is so tightly woven into human experience that it is 
scarcely possible to imagine life without it. Chances are that if you 
find two or more people together anywhere on earth, they will soon 
be exchanging words. When there is no one to talk with, people talk 
to themselves, to their dogs, even to their plants. 


The silent system did not succeed after the mid-1800s 
except in isolated locations. Ending the silent system in 
correctional facilities did not necessarily mean that 
successful communication with inmates had been 
achieved. Speaking is one thing, communication an- 
other. 

Theorists and communication experts have produced 
a multitude of communication theories and models in- 
cluding Technical Models, Human Behavior Models, 
Process Models, Transactional Models, and Organiza- 
tional Communication Models with such identifiers as 
Schramm’s Model of How Communication Works, the 
Westley-Maclean Face-to-Face Communication Model, 
the Wenburg and Wilmot Infinity-Transactional Model, 
and Barnlund’s Transactional Model of Interpersonal 
Communication. This article will not focus on commu- 
nication models—correctional practitioners have a mul- 
titude to select from that are described in great detail 
in communication textbooks. Instead, a review of barri- 
ers to communication (Hampton, 1982) may bring clar- 
ity to some of the obstacles in a prison environment. 


Barriers to Communication 


Perhaps the most significant barrier in communica- 
tion processes between inmates and staff members is 
the Distrusted Source barrier. Trust between staff and 
inmate is rare. From a correctional standpoint, trusting 
an inmate, who already has a track record of violating 
the law (violating society's trust), is unacceptable. 
Security of the institution should come before all other 
issues in a correctional environment. While staff mem- 
bers should be aware that inmates do not necessarily 
lie all the time and should use professional judgment in 
evaluating inmate requests, complaints, and state- 
ments, they would be making an enormous correctional 
mistake to trust in what an inmate says without other 
supporting proof. 

Inmates, because of the prison culture and because 
correctional staff members represent “the law,” gener- 
ally do not place a great deal of trust in prison employ- 
ees. A degree of trust is necessary in some situations 
such as when inmates come to the staff for protection 
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from other inmates or when inmate informants provide 
intelligence to the staff. However, as most seasoned cor- 
rectional professionals know, in those situations other 
factors are usually at work. The inmate needing pro- 
tection often has no choice but to seek sanctuary 
through correctional officers. Inmate informants nor- 
mally get something in return for their cooperation (a 
transfer, better quarters, pending institution discipli- 
nary charges dropped). 

Receivers of information evaluate messages by evalu- 
ating the source. One way of enhancing the communica- 
tion process between inmates and staff members is for 
employees to maintain a reputation of being honest and 
consistent in interactions with inmates. When inmates 
perceive a correctional administrator, leader, supervisor, 
or employee as being honest and ethical, the message 
from that person will normally be accepted by the of- 
fender population with less belligerence than if it is de- 
livered by a untrusted, poorly respected staff member. 

The Defensive Behavior barrier is another roadblock 
to good communication. Defensive behavior occurs 
when the receiver, usually an individual with extremely 
high or low self-esteem, perceives or anticipates threat. 
The problem prevents the inmate from concentrating 
on the message. There are six communication climates 
associated with this type of behavior: 


e Evaluation—Speech or other behavior that ap- 
pears to “judge” the other person increases the re- 
ceiver’s defensiveness. In a correctional environ- 
ment, this may occur if a staff member tells an 
inmate that he cannot do something because of his 
status as an inmate. (“You can’t get an outside gate 
pass because of your rape conviction 7 years ago.”) 


¢ Control—Speech used to control a listener will 
normally evoke resistance. In prisons, this is 
likely to be the most common communication en- 
vironment. (“Return to your cell NOW!”) 


¢ Strategy—When the sender is perceived as en- 
gaged in a communication tactic involving am- 
biguous motivations, receivers become defensive 
because they feel they are being manipulated. 
This is the climate in which many staff members 
operate with inmates. With concern for the secu- 
rity of the facility and a fear that they may be the 
target of manipulation, staff members usually will 
maintain their defenses (and barriers) when in- 
teracting with inmates. (“But, officer, I have al- 
ways shared a cell with inmate Smith.”) 


¢ Neutrality—Neutrality in speech appears to lis- 
teners to indicate a lack of concern for their wel- 
fare and they become defensive. In correctional 
circles, this can occur when changes in policy, pro- 
grams, or operations happen without inmates 
knowing the reason. (“Inmate visiting will be re- 


duced from 5 days a week to 3 days a week. There 
will be no exceptions to this policy.”) 


¢ Superiority—When people communicate to others 
that they feel superior in position, power, wealth, 
intellectual ability, physical characteristics, or in 
other ways, they arouse defensiveness. This occurs 
between staff member and inmate, between staff . 
member and staff member, and between inmate 
and inmate. (“I'm not like the rest—I’m a bank 
president who made a little error with the bank 
funds. Why would I steal when I make over 
$500,000 a year? I shouldn’t be here.”) 


¢ Certainty—Those who are dogmatic and arrogant 
and think they know all the answers tend to make 
others defensive. (“I don’t care what your opinion is! 
I don’t need any explanation. I am the chief of the 
Office of Public Relations and I know everything!”) 


Distorted Perceptions barriers to communication 
occur when the receiver's perceptions are different from 
the sender’s. These perceptions, molded by needs, moti- 
vations, and experience, are usually quite different be- 
tween staff member and inmate. As a whole, both 
groups certainly will have different perceptions on a va- 
riety of issues. Perceptions play a major role in commu- 
nications within a correctional environment (“All in- 
mates are punks.” “All correctional officers are corrupt.” 
“All prisons are hell-holes.”) 

Erroneous Translation barriers occur when the re- 
ceiver decodes the message incorrectly. There are many 
types of “languages” and codes within a correctional 
setting. Communication is impossible when the sender 
and receiver of a message have no common framework 
of experience and knowledge. Additionally, the mean- 
ings that persons attach to words play a significant role 
in this barrier. For example, an officer telling a new of- 
ficer to meet him by the “iron pile” (weight room) might 
find the new officer looking around the metal shop. 

Another barrier to communications is caused by Dis- 
tortions From the Past. This is a psychological interfer- 
ence that blocks understanding of messages. Past experi- 
ences (that were anxiety-producing) are carried over to a 
current situation in ways that block the message or in- 
terfere with its decoding. This would likely occur with 
some frequency in correctional environments where a 
past situation “chills” future message understanding. Bad 
experiences with inmates, such as when a staff member 
was manipulated, may result in the officer never believ- 
ing another inmate—no matter what the issue may be. 

The final barrier is Lack of Congruence. This obstacle 
involves unintended communications that are direcily 
contradictory to the intentions of the sender. An exam- 
ple is a correctional officer who attempts to calm an in- 
mate upset over some matter while sending signals 
(through verbal or nonverbal cues) that the officer is 
ready to fight. 
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Conclusion 


There are a multitude of theories related to communi- 
cation processes. Most have some utility, depending on 
the environment in which the communication occurs. 
However, in a prison environment, where hostility, anger, 
fear, manipulation, and hidden agendas rule, effective 
communication between inmate and staff member and 
staff member and inmate is often difficult at best. 

Training staff members (particularly new employ- 
ees) in interpersonal communication skills, coupled 
with supervisory and policy instruction, can prepare 
employees for the difficult task of verbally interacting 
with a population that speaks its own language and 
communicates in a manner that attempts to manipu- 
late or misdirect. 

Communication and language within the closed soci- 
ety of prison are complex and ever-changing. Poor com- 
munication within a correctional environment has 
caused staff and inmate assaults and murders, distur- 
bances and riots, racial strife, employee unrest, and 
major security violations. 

An understanding of inmate communication pro- 
cesses and the barriers that lead to communication col- 
lapse is imperative for the continued orderly running of 
a correctional facility. Moreover, to gather and maintain 
intelligence about inmate gangs and cliques, staff mem- 
bers must maintain an awareness of the changing 
prison argot and provide this information to a central 
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point for the benefit of other staff members. Finally, 
knowing why offenders communicate the way they do is 
helpful to staff members, who respond daily to a myriad 
of inmate issues. Only through such understanding can 
true two-way communication be achieved. 
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AY REPORTING centers (DRCs) are a new, rap- 
Di growing, and still evolving intermediate 

sanction. The first American DRCs appeared in 
Connecticut and Massachusetts in the mid 1980s. In 
1990 there were only 13 DRCs in the United States,’ 
but by 1994 there were 114 DRCs in 22 states? with 
more planned for the future. 

DRCs combine high levels of surveillance with inten- 
sive provision of treatment and services. Offenders re- 
port to the centers frequently (usually once or even 
twice a day), and treatment and services usually are 
provided on-site either by the agency running the pro- 
gram or by other human services agencies whose staff 
work at the site. Between 1989 and 1994 DRCs changed 
in important ways. Early DRCs were mostly run by pri- 
vate organizations, served mostly pretrial detainees 
and parolees, were started to reduce jail or prison 
crowding, and generally emphasized surveillance and 
services about equally. Newer DRCs were established 
mostly by local correctional agencies, were created to 
enhance probation, and emphasized surveillance some- 
what more than services. DRCs are evolving as a 
service-rich form of local intensive supervision. Gener- 
ally, about half the offenders placed in DRCs get a 
negative termination. DRCs’ high failure rate, and their 
recruitment of nonconfined offenders, suggests that 
DRCs may be widening the net of social control and 
contributing to rising confinement populations. 


Origin of Day Reporting Centers 


In the early 1970s British correctional officials ar- 
gued that both imprisonment and traditional casework 


methods were inappropriate for chronic nonserious of- 
fenders. In 1972 the British Parliament authorized four 
day centers to serve chronic offenders who posed little 
risk to the public, but who lacked basic living skills and 
who had serious problems (such as drug abuse). The 
idea was to provide close surveillance by requiring of- 
fenders to be present at the centers each day and to use 
the centers as a location to coordinate delivery of social 
services. During the 1970s scores of day centers were 
established by private organizations and by probation 
offices throughout Great Britain. 

In 1985 private agencies and corrections officials in 
Massachusetts and Connecticut independently became 
interested in British day centers. The Connecticut 
Prison Association, working with judges and state cor- 
rectional officials, established the first DRC in the 
United States in Hartford. Later that same year, the 
Crime and Justice Foundation in Boston organized a 
task force of state and local correctional officials, se- 
cured foundation funds to underwrite a fact-finding 
tour of British day centers, and later staffed a steering 
committee that designed a pilot DRC in Hampden 
County (Springfield), Massachusetts. In both states of- 
ficials planning the initial programs recognized that be- 
cause day reporting could provide high levels of sur- 
veillance, DRCs could be marketed as a tool to reduce 
prison crowding by providing early release for moder- 
ately serious felons. 

In Massachusetts the Legislature funded five local 
DRCs, which were operated by private agencies or by 
sheriffs who ran county Houses of Corrections that held 
convicts serving sentences of up to 2 years. These DRCs 
targeted offenders for early release from their county 
prison terms. 

Connecticut established a network of privately run 
DRCs in major cities. Eventually, the popularity of 
DRCs among judges lead to a struggle for control of the 
sanction. It ended when the Legislature moved the ad- 
ministration of DRCs from the Department of Correc- 
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tions to the Administrative Office of the Courts. Con- 
necticut officials stopped using day reporting as a 
means of early release from prison and focused instead 
on using DRCs to reduce pretrial confinement and to 
provide a broader array of sentencing options for newly 
convicted felons. By 1994 Connecticut had 20 DRCs. 
Both the Massachusetts and Connecticut programs 
were featured prominently in the National Institute of 
Justice’s (NIJ’s) 1990 study.’ Both states had strong day 
reporting advocates who publicized the concept and 
helped other jurisdictions start new programs. Officials 
from more than 100 jurisdictions visited DRCs in Mass- 
achusetts and Connecticut between 1990 and 1994. 


Characteristics of Day Reporting Centers 


This section describes important features of DRCs. 
The information is taken from the 1995 NIJ report that 
was based on a survey of DRCs conducted in 1994 and 
site visits to four programs in 1994 and 1995. 

Goals. DRCs generally have multiple goals. On aver- 
age, respondents rated “providing access to treatment 
and services” as the top goal for their DRCs, followed 
closely by “reducing prison or jail crowding.” They gave 
equal, and somewhat lower, rank to two goals: “protect- 
ing the public” and “building political support.” Most 
DRCs thought that punishing offenders was not an im- 
portant goal for DRCs. 

Eligibility. DRCs usually consider offenders’ legal 
status and type of offenses. Older DRCs mostly re- 
cruited offenders from jails or prisons. For example, 
among DRCs that had operated more than 40 months 
at the time of the 1994 survey (which were mostly pri- 
vately run programs), 58 percent of the admissions 
came from jails or prisons. By contrast, among DRCs 
that had operated from 14 to 40 months at the time of 
the survey (which were mostly local publicly run pro- 
grams), only 19 percent of the admissions came from 
jails or prisons. For DRCs that had operated less than 
14 months at the time of the 1994 survey, only 16 per- 
cent of admissions came from jails or prisons. Hence, 
newer DRCs were much more likely to serve persons 
who were in the community at the time of their place- 
ment in the program. 

Regarding offense type, DRCs look at both offenders’ 
current charges and prior records. However, DRCs are 
not likely to exclude automatically persons with serious 
current or prior charges. For example, only 30 percent 
of DRCs screen out persons charged with arson. Only 
22 percent screen out persons charged with sex offenses 
or other violent crimes. Only 15 percent screen out per- 
sons based on a current weapons charge. Past record 
counts, but is weighed less heavily. For example, only 13 
percent of DRCs screen out offenders based on prior 
convictions for violent crimes, and only 4 percent screen 
out persons due to prior weapons convictions. However, 
we do not have, at this point, data on characteristics of 
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offenders actually admitted to DRCs. Officials starting 
DRCs clearly intended to “aim high,” but we don’t know 
how well they actually recruited the population they 
targeted. 

Surveillance. While respondents generally ranked 
public protection as a less important overall program 
goal, most DRCs have stringent—though variable— 
surveillance requirements. In fact, in most states DRCs 
provide more rigorous surveillance than the most in- 
tensive form of probation or parole that is available. 
But just as supervision standards for intensive super- 
vision probation (ISP) vary from state to state, so do 
surveillance requirements for day reporting. 

Surveillance in DRCs takes two forms: on-site and 
off-site contacts. On average, offenders must be on 
DRCs’ premises 18 hours per week during the pro- 
grams’ most intensive phase. In a typical program, an 
offender might check in at a DRC early each morning, 
talk briefly with a counselor, and then go to work. After 
work, the offender might return to the DRC for an 
evening group counseling session. 

Off-site surveillance may be done by telephone calls 
by the staff to offenders’ job sites, homes, or other loca- 
tions where offenders are supposed to be. DRCs have of- 
fenders fill out daily itineraries to keep track of their 
whereabouts in the community. Offenders fill out the 
itineraries 1 to 4 days in advance, showing where they 
will be each hour of the day and how they can be 
reached. DRC staff members randomly monitor offend- 
ers’ compliance with their itineraries. Itineraries teach 
offenders the importance of scheduling and planning 
and of managing one’s time to avoid situations that 
may lead to relapse to drug use, to new crimes, or to vi- 
olations of conditions of supervision. 

Some off-site contacts may also be performed by su- 
pervisory staff at agencies for whom offenders perform 
community service, by electronic monitoring, or by field 
visits by DRC staff. On average, offenders are subject to 
off-site monitoring 67 hours per week during DRCs’ 
most intensive phase. The number of actual contacts 
during this period of time varies widely among DRCs. 

Eighty-nine percent of DRCs reported that they test 
participants randomly for drug use. During the most in- 
tensive phases, offenders may be tested 5 to 12 times a 
month; the frequency of testing goes down as offenders 
progress to later phases. 

Services. Table 1 shows the types of services pro- 
vided to day reporting clients and the location of service 
delivery. The table is based on 55 DRCs responding to 
the 1994 survey. 

More than 90 percent of DRCs provide training in job- 
seeking skills, job placement services, life skills, drug 
abuse education, drug treatment, group and individual 
counseling, and education. With the exception of drug 
treatment, these services are provided most often at the 
DRC. More than 60 percent of DRCs provide transi- 
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TABLE 1. TYPES AND LOCATIONS OF SERVICES OFFERED BY DAY REPORTING CENTERS 
(55 DRCS RESPONDING TO 1994 SURVEY) 


Where services are delivered 
Type of service % of DRCs that 
provide service At the DRC Another place Both places 
Job-seeking skills (N = 53) 98% 79% 13% 8% 
Drug Abuse Fducation (N = 52) 96% 69% 17% 14% 
Group Counseling (N = 51) 96% 80% 12% 8% 
Job Placement Services (N = 50) 93% 62% 34% 4% 
Education (N = 49) 93% 55% 31% 14% 
Drug Treatment (N = 48) 92% 31% 54% 15% 
Life Skills Training (N = 48) 92% 92% 6% 2% 
Individual Counseling (N = 47) 89% 12% 17% 11% 
Transitional Housing (N = 32) 63% 13% 81% 6% 
Recreation and Leisure (N = 31) 60% 74% 16% 10% 


Source: Dale G. Parent et al., Day Reporting Centers. Washington, DC: National Institute of Justice, 1995. 


tional housing and recreation and leisure activities. As 
might be expected, transitional housing usually is pro- 
vided off-site (often under a contract with a hotel or a 
halfway house), while three-fourths of the DRCs that 
provide leisure and recreation services do so on-site. 

Community Service and Restitution. Two-thirds 
of the DRCs require offenders to perform community 
service. In some programs—as in Harris County, Texas, 
and in Connecticut—community service is a central 
feature of the programs. In addition, 35 percent of the 
DRCs report that offenders routinely are required to 
pay restitution by the courts while they are participat- 
ing in the DRC. 

Program Phases. Most programs have two or more 
phases, during which the frequency and intensity of su- 
pervision are reduced for offenders who adjust success- 
fully. Among programs with phases, 13 percent had two 
phases, 71 percent had three phases, and 16 percent 
had four phases. As expected, programs with only one 
phase were shorter (about 4 to 5 months) than multi- 
phase programs (about 6 to 7 months). 

Size of Programs. The 54 programs responding to 
the 1994 survey had an average of 45 clients. The mid- 
dle 50 percent of DRCs ranged in size from 14 to 78 of- 
fenders. Five DRCs reported having 300 or more 
clients. Two large programs in Harris County (Hous- 
ton), Texas, can accommodate over 2,000 clients. On av- 
erage, DRCs admitted about 255 offenders per year. 

Specialized caseloads. Several DRCs serve special- 
ized caseloads. For example, a Milwaukee DRC targets 
mentally ill offenders who can be safely maintained in 
the community if they take daily medication.‘ Offenders 
must come to the DRC, where they are directly observed 


as they take their medications and where they get help 
and services they need to survive in the free community. 
For example, the DRC manages offenders’ money and 
sets up an automatic bill payment plan with a local 
bank so that rent, utilities, and the like are routinely de- 
ducted from offenders’ bank accounts. 

DRCs likewise are well suited for other offenders who 
must take daily medication—especially for those under- 
going extended treatment for tuberculosis (TB). Given a 
probation or parole agency’s interest in not exposing its 
workers or clients to tuberculosis, it makes sense for the 
agency to take aggressive steps to ensure that TB- 
infected probationers comply with their regimen of med- 
ications. DRCs that serve TB-infected clients often strike 
agreements with public health agencies, whereby public 
health employees are officed at DRCs. In addition to di- 
rectly observing compliance with medications, the public 
health employees are available to deal with health prob- 
lems or needs of other probation or DRC clients. 

Some programs use day reporting as a form of after- 
care. For example, in Harris County, Texas, offenders 
who graduate from the county boot camp or from a drug 
treatment program at the county confinement facility 
are placed on day reporting. This promotes continuity 
in programming because the curricula used for many 
treatment units (e.g., anger management) and services 
(education) are the same in institutions and at the 
DRCs. In addition, in a large day reporting program, of- 
ficials can create specialized caseloads, consisting only 
of boot camp graduates or drug program graduates, and 
can vary program content, meeting schedules, or super- 
vision requirements somewhat to tailor them to the of- 
fenders’ needs. 
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Harris County officials also maintain specialized 
caseloads within their day reporting program for stalk- 
ers, sex offenders, and mentally retarded offenders. Of- 
ficials emphasize that so long as there are enough cases 
with similar special problems to support assigning 
them to one or two officers, and so long as some varia- 
tion in methods or structure of supervision appears 
warranted, specialized caseloads are worth considering. 
One official referred to this approach as “customized” 
probation because the terms of supervision are tailored 
to the unique problems or needs presenied by the spe- 
cialized caseload. 

Cost of DRCs. The 1994 survey obtained cost data 
from 33 DRCs that had been operating for more than 1 
year. The costs of programs varied widely, from less 
than $10 to more than $100 per offender per day. The 
average cost per offender per day was $35.04, and the 
average cost per day for the middle 50 percent of DRCs 
ranged from $16.78 to $38.83. Publicly run DRCs cost 
somewhat less per offender per day than private pro- 
grams. Programs with more intense surveillance were 
more costly than programs with less intensive surveil- 
lance. In the continuum of sanctions, the average daily 
cost of day reporting seems to fall between ISP and res- 
idential placements. 

Termination Rates. Among the 33 DRCs in the 
1994 survey that had been operating more than 12 
months, negative termination rates were high—on av- 
erage, about 50 percent, with a range from 14 to 86 per- 
cent. Four factors seemed to be linked to negative ter- 
mination rates. First, negative termination rates are 
higher in private DRCs. Second, negative termination 
rates are higher in programs that provide many ser- 
vices (these also tend to be the private programs). For 
some offenders, providing more opportunities for ser- 
vices seems to increase their odds of failure. Third, fail- 
ure rates are higher in programs with high staff 
turnover rates. Fourth, programs that impose curfew 
are likely to have lower negative termination rates. 


The Evolution of Day Reporting Centers 


Two-thirds of DRCs started before 1992 were pri- 
vately run. Among those started later, three-fourths 
were publicly operated. Hence, private agencies devel- 
oped and initially demonstrated the concept, but public 
agencies later adopted and expanded DRCs. While 40 
percent of the earlier programs were state or regional 
in scope, only 22 percent of the newer programs were 
state or regional. Thus, local programs always were a 
majority, but their dominance grew among newer pro- 
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grams. Newer DRCs tended to provide fewer services 
than earlier programs and, conversely, gave greater em- 
phasis to surveillance. 

The consequences of these changes on program oper- 
ations or effectiveness are unclear. Data from the 1994 
survey suggest that private DRCs that emphasize ser- 
vices and that have higher staff turnover rates tend to 
have higher negative termination rates. However, the 
newer public programs (at the time of the 1994 survey) 
may not have operated for a long enough period to ex- 
perience high staff turnover rates. 

Separate evaluations of intensive probation pro- 
grams’ suggest that an emphasis on surveillance pro- 
duced higher negative termination rates, but did not re- 
duce the rate of new crimes committed by persons on 
ISP. Instead, ISP increased the number and onerous- 
ness of conditions offenders had to obey and increased 
the rate at which their failures to conform to these 
added conditions were observed. Thus, researchers ar- 
gued that ISP promoted “technical violations,” in- 
creased revocation rates and total correctional costs, 
but did not improve public safety. 

In America, at least, DRCs began as an effort to 
marry intensive surveillance, treatment, and services 
and to reduce crowding by targeting confined offenders 
for early release. As DRCs are evolving, service and 
treatment levels are declining and surveillance is in- 
creasing. Programs increasingly target nonconfined of- 
fenders. Negative termination rates are high. If these 
trends continue, the distinctions between ISP and DRC 
may be lost. If officials do not solve the problem of man- 
aging technical violations, DRCs may become a super- 
expensive form of ISP, which is super-effective at in- 
creasing prison admissions. 


NOTES 
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Juvenile Focus* 


By ALVIN W. Coun, D. Crim. 
President, Administration of Justice Services, Inc., Rockville, Maryland 


Teen Drug Use Rises: The illicit use of drugs by 
teens as reported in two recent federal publications has 
sharply increased since 1992. Drug use among 12- to 
17-year-olds rose 78 percent from 1992 to 1995 and 33 
percent alone from 1994 to 1995, according to the Na- 
tional Household Survey on Drug Abuse conducted by 
the Department of Health and Human Services (HHS). 
A report from the Drug Abuse Warning Network, also 
administered by HHS, showed that emergency room 
visits since 1992 rose 96 percent for marijuana, 58 per- 
cent for heroin, and 19 percent for cocaine. 

Decrease in Juvenile Violent Crime Rates: The 
Federal Bureau of Investigation reports that the rates 
of violent crimes committed by juveniles have de- 
creased. Statistics show a 2.9 percent drop in the juve- 
nile arrest rate for violent crimes from 527 arrests per 
100,000 juveniles ages 10-17 in 1994 to 512 in 1995. 
The number of juveniles arrested for homicide has de- 
clined for two consecutive years: a 15.2 percent drop 
from approximately 13 per 100,000 juveniles ages 10- 
17 in 1994 to 11.2 in 1995. Attorney General Janet 
Reno suggests these drops may only be temporary since 
the juvenile at-risk population is expected to increase 
from 27 million today to 39 million in 2010. 

Parental Responsibility Laws: Laws related to 
parental responsibility—and rights—have been passed 
in 10 states since 1995 and 6 more so far in 1996, ac- 
cording to the National Conference of State Legisla- 
tures. The states include Alaska, Arizona, Idaho, Illinois, 
Indiana, Kentucky, Louisiana, Michigan, Mississippi, 
New Hampshire, North Dakota, Oregon, Rhode Island, 
Vermont, Virginia, and Washington. No one tracks how 
many local jurisdictions have passed similar laws, nor 
are there any data on the effectiveness of the laws. 

At least one juvenile court judge, Kathleen Richey, in 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana, says, “It sounds good on paper 
(but) simply passing a law pushes the problem into a 
system that’s already overwhelmed (yet) I don’t think 
it’s been used enough to know whether it’s going to 
work.” In California, for example, the 1994 law has been 
used by prosecutors to order 1,000 parents to undergo 
counseling or parenting classes, and, if they refuse, they 
can be cited for contempt. In other states, parents face 
fines and jail terms as a result of their children’s delin- 
quent behaviors. 


*Editor’s Note: Please send information about new re- 
sources, developments, and programs in juvenile delin- 
quency and justice to: Alvin Cohn, President, Administration 
of Justice Services, Inc., 15005 Westbury Road, Rockville, MD 
20853. 


Bureau of Justice Statistics (BJS): BJS reports 
that an estimated 18.6 percent of inmates serving time 
in state prisons in 1991 for violent crimes, or about 
61,000 offenders nationwide, had been convicted of a 
crime against a victim under age 18; that one in five in- 
mates reported victimizing a child; that more than one- 
half the violent crimes committed against children in- 
volved victims age 12 or younger; and that two-thirds of 
all prisoners convicted of rape or sexual assault com- 
mitted their crimes against a child. BJS Statistician 
Lawrence A. Greenfeld, who conducted the study, also 
reports that inmates who victimized children were less 
likely than other inmates to have a prior criminal 
record, for nearly a third of child-victimizers had never 
been arrested before the current offense, compared with 
20 percent of those who victimized adults. 

Boot Camp Research: Research on boot camps, 
conducted by Eric Peterson, program specialist with the 
Office of Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention 
(OJJDP), concludes that at three pilot program sites— 
in Mobile, Alabama; Denver, Colorado; and Cleveland, 
Ohio—involved youth did not demonstrate a reduction 
in recidivism, but at two sites participants made sub- 
stantial educational gains, significant numbers of 
youths found employment while in aftercare, and most 
participants completed the program. The report also 
notes that none of the sites fully implemented OJJDP’s 
model juvenile boot camp guidelines and that some crit- 
ical aftercare support services were not provided. For 
copies of the evaluation reports, contact the Juvenile 
Justice Clearinghouse, at 800-638-8736. 

Children of the Working Poor: Children of work- 
ing, poor families have increased in numbers, according 
to the Annie E. Casey Foundation’s 1996 Kids Count. 
The report states that these youths belong to the 
fastest growing population of children in poverty, rising 
from 3.4 million two decades ago to 5.6 million in 1994, 
for a 65 percent increase. Most of these children were 
born to women over the age of 25; only 14 percent were 
born to teenage mothers; and over half of these children 
lived in married, two-person households. Copies of the 
report are available by calling 800-222-1099. 

Rise in Child Abuse and Neglect Cases: Accord- 
ing to the Department of Health and Human Services 
(HHS), the incidence of child abuse and neglect has 
risen dramatically, up from an estimated 1.4 million 
cases in 1986 to an estimated 2.8 million cases in 1993. 
Over the same period, a study conducted by Westat, 
Inc., for HHS estimates that the number of children 
who were seriously injured as a result of maltreatment 
climbed from 143,000 to nearly 570,000. However, while 
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the incidence of abuse, neglect, and maltreatment rose, 
the number of cases investigated by state agencies re- 
mained about the same, according to the National Inci- 
dence Study of Child Abuse and Neglect. As a result, 
the proportion of cases that were investigated declined 
from 44 percent in 1986 to 28 percent in 1993. 

Violent Juvenile Offender Report: The Campaign 
for an Effective Crime Policy has issued a report entitled 
The Violent Juvenile Offender: Policy Perspectives. The 
report, prepared by Walter J. Dickey, Special Counsel for 
Policy for the Campaign, summarizes a number of find- 
ings related to juvenile violence including: 


e Although juveniles comprised 19 percent of all 
persons arrested for violent crime in 1994, this 
represented less than one-half of 1 percent of all 
juveniles; the figure is 4 percent higher than in 
1988 but 4 percent lower than in the mid-1970s. 


¢ The number of juveniles murdered in 1994 was 47 
percent greater than in 1980 while overall mur- 
ders rose only 1 percent during the period; among 
blacks, this rate has doubled while, for whites, the 
rate has been stable; homicides by teenagers aged 
14-17 rose 22 percent while overall murder rates 
in the U.S. declined by 4 percent. 


¢ 86 percent of juvenile violent crime arrests in 
1994 involved males, with white males accounting 
for 48 percent and black males for 50 percent of 
such arrests; black males were murdered at a rate 
six times higher than the rate for white juveniles 
in 1994. 


¢ Federal Bureau of Investigation data show that 
more than half of juvenile homicide arrests in 
1993 occurred in six states: California, Texas, 
Illinois, New York, Michigan, and Florida, with 30 
percent of such arrests in 1994 occurring in four 
cities: Chicago, Los Angeles, New York, and 
Detroit. 


¢ Research indicates that the increase in juvenile 
homicides from the mid-1980s through 1994 is at- 
tributable to firearms, with four times more juve- 
niles being murdered with guns in 1994 than in 
1984. 


¢ Research indicates that the transfer of juveniles 
to adult courts has not revealed any significant 
impact on crime deterrence. 


¢ Recent findings by the RAND Corporation suggest 
that certain early intervention programs are more 
cost-effective than building and operating new 
correctional facilities. RAND reports that a $1 
million investment in graduation incentives for 
disadvantaged students could prevent 258 serious 
crimes per year. Investing that amount in parent 
training could prevent 160 crimes a year while the 
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same $1 million spent on building and operating 
new facilities for 1 year could prevent 60 crimes. 


For further information about the Campaign and to 
obtain a copy of the report on violence, contact Beth 
Carter, Campaign for an Effective Crime Policy, Suite 
505, 918 F Street, N w, Washington, DC 20004, at 202- 
628-1903. 

Pediatric AIDS Foundation: The Pediatric AIDS 
Foundation (PAF) is engaged in a battle against the 
deadly disease and has provided assistance to families 
of children with AIDS. The Foundation reports that as 
a result of research, many infected children are living 
longer and with a better quality of life. 

Among some of the U.S. statistics, the Foundation 
reports: 


e HIV has infected 15,000 children and has claimed 
3,000 lives. 


e Essentially, all new cases of pediatric HIV infec- 
tion are the result of transmission from an HIV- 
infected woman to her baby either before or dur- 
ing birth. 

¢ Between 25 to 30 percent of infants born to HIV- 
infected women become infected with the virus, 


resulting in an estimated 1,300 to 2,000 children 
born with HIV annually. 


e AIDS is the seventh leading cause of death in 
children. 


e¢ By the year 2000, AIDS will be the fifth leading 
cause of death of children. 


¢ Approximately 30,000 children have already lost 
their parents to AIDS, and it is estimated that by 
the year 2000, the overall number of orphaned 
children and adolescents will exceed 80,000. 


e Every year, 3 million teenagers acquire a sexually 
transmitted disease. 


PAF now believes that within the next 5 years, it will 
be possible to: 


¢ Reduce transmission of HIV from mother to child 
to less than 2 percent. 


¢ Ensure that 90 percent of children who are HIV 
positive live to be at least 5 years of age. 


¢ In already infected infants, the use of new treat- 
ments will reverse the infection to nondetectable 
levels of virus. 


¢ Develop an economically viable treatment to re- 
duce by 60 percent mother-to-infant HIV trans- 
mission in developing countries. 


Paul Michael Glaser, of Starsky and Hutch TV fame, 
serves as the chairman of the board of directors. He suc- 
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ceeds his late wife, Elizabeth Glaser, who also was the 
founder of the Foundation. For further information 
about the work of the Foundation, contact Susan De- 
Laurentis, CEO, Pediatric AIDS Foundation, 1311 Col- 
orado Avenue, Santa Monica, CA 90404, at 310-395- 
9051, fax 310-395-5149. 

Juvenile Justice Clearinghouse: Practitioners in 
the field who wish to obtain information and publica- 
tions related to juvenile justice may contact the Juve- 
nile Justice Clearinghouse, a program sponsored by the 
Office of Juvenile Justice And Delinquency Prevention. 
Most publications are without cost. The Clearinghouse 
can be reached at 800-638-8736. 

Decline in Teenage Birth Rates: For the fourth 
straight year, teenage birth rates have declined in 46 
states across the country. In 12 states, the rates have 
fallen by 10 percent or more, according to Child Trends, 
a nonprofit research organization that compiled the fig- 
ures with the National Center for Health Statistics 
(NCHS). 

The federal government recently reported that births 
among teenagers have been dropping nationally, from a 
high of 62.1 births per thousand females age 15 to 19 in 
1991 to 56.9 in 1995. The figures suggest that the 
decline can be explained as a result of widespread 
social changes rather than by a drop among one group 
of teenagers or in one part of the country. While the ac- 
tual reasons for the decline are unknown, it is believed 
that the decrease is not due to more abortions. NCHS 
earlier reported that the birth rate for unmarried 
women had dropped for the first time in 20 years, due 
in part to the drop among teenagers, who account for 
about one-third of all births to unmarried women. 
Overall, while the teenage birth rate among whites and 
African-Americans has dropped since 1991, the rate 
among Hispanics has risen slightly. 

Juvenile Court Data: Juvenile courts in the U.S. 
processed an estimated 1.5 million delinquency cases in 
1993, which is a 2 percent increase over the 1992 case- 
load and a 23 percent increase over the number of cases 
handled in 1989. More than half (53 percent) of the 
delinquency cases disposed were processed after formal 
petitions were filed charging the youths with delin- 
quency. Of the cases that were formally petitioned and 
scheduled for adjudicatory or waiver hearings in juve- 
nile court, 58 percent were adjudicated delinquent and 
slightly more than 1 percent were transferred to adult 
court. Of those transferred to adult court, 2.7 percent 
involved person offenses and 2.2 percent involved drug 
offenses. Of all adjudicated cases in 1993, 28 percent re- 
sulted in out-of-home placement and 56 percent were 
placed on probation. 

Other findings reported in Juvenile Court Statistics 
1993 include: 


¢ The number of criminal homicide cases handled 
by U.S. juvenile courts increased 13 percent be- 


tween 1992 and 1993, for a homicide caseload 45 
percent higher than 1989. 


¢ 21 percent of the delinquency cases processed in- 
volved person offenses; 54 percent, property of- 
fenses; 6 percent, drug law violations; and 18 per- 
cent, public order offenses. 


¢ The number of cases involving female juveniles 
increased 31 percent between 1989 and 1993 
while cases involving males increased 21 percent. 


¢ Juveniles were held in secure detention facilities 
at some point between referral and disposition in 
20 percent of all delinquency cases in 1993. 


¢ Of all delinquency cases processed by juvenile 
courts in 1993, 61 percent involved a juvenile 
under age 16. 


* Between 1989 and 1993, the number of delinquen- 
cy cases involving white youths increased 18 per- 
cent, and the number of cases involving African- 
American and youth of other races increased 34 
percent and 32 percent respectively. However, in 
1993, the number of delinquency cases involving 
white youth exceeded the number of African- 
American youth by a margin of 2 to 1. Yet, the de- 
linquency rate for African-American youth was 
more than twice the rate for white youth (115.4 
compared with 44.1 per 1,000 youths). 


¢ In 1993 the likelihood of detention in cases involv- 
ing white juveniles was 17 percent while it was 28 
percent for African-American juveniles and 22 
percent for juveniles of other races. 


¢ In 1993 juvenile courts petitioned and formally 
disposed an estimated 111,200 status offense 
cases. In 30 percent (almost 34,000), the most se- 
rious charge was truancy, with liquor law viola- 
tions accounting for 24 percent, ungovernability 
charges involving 14 percent, and runaway in- 
volving 18 percent of the youths. 


24th National Conference on Juvenile Justice: 
Co-sponsored by the National Council of Juvenile and 
Family Court Judges (NCJFCJ) and the National Dis- 
trict Attorneys Association, the 24th National Confer- 
ence on Juvenile Justice is scheduled for March 9-12, 
1997, in Reno, Nevada. The theme of the conference is 
“Making the Case for Juvenile Justice.” The National 
Juvenile Court Services Association, an affiliate of the 
National Council, will meet at the National Conference 
and will sponsor two pre-conference skill-building 
workshops, open for a limited number of registrants. 
For further information, contact Jim Toner at the 
NCJFCJ, 702-784-6012. 
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CRIME AND DELINQUENCY 
Reviewed by CHRISTINE J. SUTTON 


Reviews of Professional Periodicals* 


“Assessing Public Support for Three-Strikes- 
And-You’re-Out Laws: Global vs. Specific Atti- 
tudes,” by Brandon K. Applegate, Francis _ T. 
Cullen, Michael G. Turner, and Jody L. Sundt 
(October 1996). The authors sought to determine the 
degree of public support for the recently implemented 
“three-strikes-and-you’re-out” laws—that is, statutes 
mandating life sentences (or 25 years to life sentences) 
for offenders convicted of three felonies. Policy makers 
contend that three-strikes laws are giving the public 
what it wants. Public opinion polls reflecting “global 
support” for this issue reinforce such. However, it is be- 
lieved that there is a difference whether questions pre- 
sented to the public measure “specific support” or 
“global support.” This study was undertaken to investi- 
gate the public support of the three-strikes laws when 
measured in these two separate areas. 

In August 1995, a random sample of 400 residents in 
Hamilton County, Cincinnati, Ohio, was selected; 59.2 
percent returned the questionnaires. The State of Ohio 
had not yet implemented a three-strikes law. Posed to 
the respondents was the following question directed at 
measuring global support: 

As you may know, several states have recently passed laws com- 

monly known as “Three-Strikes-and-You’re-Out” laws. These laws 

say that anyone with two serious felony convictions on their 

record, who is convicted of a third serious crime, must be given a 

sentence of life in prison. Do you support or oppose passing a 


“Three-Strikes-and-You’re-Out” law in Ohio? 

The respondents were asked to mark one response 
indicating how they felt about implementing a three- 
strikes law: support strongly, support somewhat, op- 
pose somewhat, and oppose strongly. 

The method used to measure specific support was 
through real-life vignettes (consisting of a current of- 


*Editor’s Note: Charles E. Smith, M.D., is stepping down as 
Federal Probation’s reviewer of the American Journal of Or- 
thopsychiatry. Dr. Smith is retiring after 55 years of medical 
practice, the last 10 years of which were as a volunteer in the 
child neurology clinic at the University of North Carolina 
Hospitals. He took on the responsibility of reviewer in the 
1950s at the request of Federal Probation editor Victor Evjen 
and also served on the journal’s advisory committee. For his 
40 years of service to Federal Probation, we thank Dr. Smith. 
And, on behalf of the readers, we thank him for his always in- 
sightful and readable reviews and wish him all the best in his 
retirement. 
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fense and two prior convictions) that were developed by 
using a factorial survey technique. The questionnaire 
asked each respondent to read a passage from a recent 
newspaper article, which was followed by a vignette 
about an offender. For example: 


Mike has just been convicted of attempted aggravated burglary. In 
this crime, he broke into an occupied home, while carrying a gun, 
and attempted to take $400 worth of property. In addition, Mike’s 
prior record indicates that he was previously convicted of at- 
tempted aggravated burglary, in which he also broke into an occu- 
pied home, while carrying a gun, and attempted to take $400 
worth of property, and he was convicted of rape, in which he force- 
fully restrained a person in a parking lot and had sexual relations 
with that person without the person’s consent. 


After reading the vignette, the respondents were 
asked to select the appropriate sentence they felt should 
be imposed on the offender for his third crime. The pun- 
ishment selections included 13 options increasing in 
severity, ranging from no punishment at all to probation 
to life in prison with no possibility of being released. 

According to the results, the respondents favored the 
implementation of the three-strikes law initiative in 
Ohio, with 88.4 percent being either somewhat or 
strongly in support of the three-strikes law in general 
(global support). However, their response to the vignette 
also indicated that none of the respondents favored le- 
nient punishment of habitual criminals. No respondent 
felt that the offender described in the vignette should go 
unpunished, and only a few believed that a sentence of 
probation or a short prison term was appropriate. 

Even so, there is little support for imposing life sen- 
tences on three-time felons. Only 16.9 percent of the re- 
spondents chose either a life sentence without a possi- 
bility of parole after 25 years or a life sentence with no 
possibility of parole. In contrast, the largest proportion 
of the respondents selected sentences of 5 to 15 years in 
prison. 

Although a majority of the respondents indicated 
they favored passing a three-strikes law, when they 
were actually confronted with a specific situation, only 
a small minority indicated that a life sentence was ap- 
propriate for the offender described. Moreover, 72.2 per- 
cent of the respondents answered the two types of ques- 
tions inconsistently. Only 11.1 percent of those who 
chose a sentence of less than 30 years in prison also ex- 
pressed global opposition to three-strikes laws, and 
only 16.7 percent of the respondents expressed support 
in both instances. 

The majority of the sample opposed making excep- 
tions to the three-strikes law for offenders who were 
drunk, young, and had committed past crimes a decade 
ago and supported three-strikes even if it involved rais- 
ing taxes and increasing prison crowding. In contrast, a 
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majority of the respondents indicated that they would 
allow exceptions in most other circumstances. For ex- 
ample, they tended to favor the discretionary applica- 
tion of three-strikes laws when an offender did not com- 
mit a violent crime or pose a physical threat to society. 

The sample also thought exceptions should be made for 
offenders whose third crime was minor and for the men- 
tally retarded. Half of the sample favored making an ex- 
ception when court personnel thought that the offender 
did not deserve a life sentence, and a similar proportion 
would release a three-time offender if doing so would 
keep a more dangerous inmate incarcerated. There was 
also a shared sentiment that offenders who were rehabil- 
itated should not be required to serve a life sentence. 

Taken together, what do the two differing levels of 
support suggest? It seems that the public embraces a 
general view that criminals who have had two chances 
yet persist in crime should be taken off the street. On 
the other hand, the public is not demanding that all 
three-time felons be incarcerated for life (or 25 years to 
life). 

In summary, basing policy on global attitudes alone 
can lead to correctional practices that the public does 
not necessarily support (or strongly support) in specific 
situations. The authors suggest that the study results 
indicate that politicians who wish to support policies 
that are consistent with the public will should craft 
three-strikes proposals that are narrowly framed, in- 
cluding only the most serious crimes, and that permit 
flexibility, ie., professional discretion by prosecutors, 
judges, and correctional officials. It is the authors’ con- 
tention that if this approach is taken, the laws needed 
to incapacitate truly dangerous offenders may be used, 
but at the same time they will not be employed in a 
rigid way that may have costly and unjust conse- 
quences and do not afford the public a meaningful in- 
crease in safety. 


BRITISH JOURNAL OF 
CRIMINOLOGY 


Reviewed by JAMES M. SCHLOETTER 


“Masculinities, Social Relations and Crime,” 
edited by Tony Jefferson and Pat Carlen (special 
issue, 1996). An entire special edition of the British 
Journal of Criminology was devoted to the topic of men 
and crime. Authors submitted papers dealing with var- 
ious aspects of this issue and explored numerous fac- 
tors that generate, maintain, and perpetuate criminal 
activity among males. The special edition is noteworthy 
in that, before this effort, no one publication had dealt 
with this concept in such a far-reaching method. 

The articles presented address masculinity and hero- 
ism in blockbuster Hollywood films; violence against 
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women; masculinity and homicide; the connection be- 
tween drugs, masculinity, consumption, and crime; and 
the search for masculinity among a distinct group of 
Puerto Rican crack dealers in Harlem. 

The papers, separately or collectively, present a his- 
torical overview of the topic, provide anecdotal evidence 
to support the authors’ claims, make conclusions and 
findings as to the nexus between masculinity and 
crime, and offer suggestions for further research and 
analysis. Moreover, the articles are quite thought pro- 
voking and provide a narrative on a subject for which 
not much has been written. Putting all of the papers in 
one issue of the journal allows readers to compare and 
contrast the various ideas and proposals put forward 
and come to some conclusions about the interrelated 
topics of masculinity and crime. 

“What is Vigilantism,” by Les Johnston (Spring 
1996). In this article, the author attempts to establish 
a criminological definition of vigilantism to provide a 
starting point for future empirical analysis of the sub- 
ject. The author argues that vigilantism has six neces- 
sary features: 


1. It involves planning and premeditation by those 
engaging in it; 

2. Its participants are private citizens whose en- 
gagement is voluntary; 


3. It is a form of autonomous citizenship and, as 
such, constitutes a social movement; 


4. It uses or threatens the use of force; 


5. It arises when an established order is under 
threat from the transgression, the potential trans- 
gression, or the imputed transgression of institu- 
tionalized norms; and 


6. It aims to control crime or other social infractions 
by offering assurances or guarantees of security 
both to participants and to others. 


For several years, there has been much speculation in 
the United Kingdom as to whether vigilante-type activ- 
ity was increasing; however, analysis of levels of vigi- 
lante activity was difficult to obtain. The problem is 
that most every person has an opinion on what vigi- 
lantism is, but no one has been able to adequately de- 
fine it. Often, acts committed by groups are combined 
under the single heading of vigilantism, which has done 
little to aid serious analysis. 

The author attempts to establish vigilantism as a 
criminological concept and, in so doing, to lay down the 
necessary foundation upon which future empirical 
analyses can be built. Existing approaches to vigi- 
lantism tend to be of two types. Media reports, although 
plentiful, invariably adopt a sensationalist style of 
analysis, using the term without sufficient clarity or 
rigor. Academic discussions have problems of their own. 
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The only academic writers to address the conceptual 
problem of vigilantism are, in fact, political scientists 
whose concern is to establish vigilantism as a subcate- 
gory of political violence. 

The author analyzes in detail six elements of vigi- 
lantism and provides a broad discussion of each of these 
areas. A historical analysis and modern conceptions of 
vigilantism are included. The historical analyses often 
are riveting and informative, and, if nothing else, for a 
person interested in the historical context of criminal 
behavior, the anecdotes are rather enthralling. 

The author makes a number of conclusions, first and 
foremost that vigilantism is a subject awaiting crimino- 
logical analysis. There is no empirical research on the 
topic in the United Kingdom while, in the United States, 
the quantity of research is small and its quality suspect. 
Given the situation, there is a pressing need for the col- 
lection of basic data on this subject, to include what type 
of vigilante activity is present, who engages in it, what 
motivates participants’ engagement, how groups are or- 
ganized, what their longevity is, and how they relate to 
police agencies. Further, the author lays out other areas 
for future consideration, which include the need to ana- 
lyze the social conditions upon which a predisposition to 
vigilante engagement may develop in any given locality. 
A second area for analysis concerns the perceptions and 
expectations that people have about personal security. It 
is necessary to examine the apparent dissatisfaction of 
those who engage in crime-control vigilantism with the 
formal justice system—a factor, by all accounts, whether 
historical or temporary, in mobilizing vigilantism. Fi- 
nally, the author suggests that another area of much 
needed research is vigilantism’s relationship to forms of 
policing; specifically, how the local police should respond 
to outbreaks of vigilantism. 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 
ORTHOPSYCHIATRY 


Reviewed by CHARLES E. SMITH, M.D. 


“Violence as a Social Mutation,” by Aliki 
Coudroglou (July 1996). In this thoughtful article, the 
author considers the premise that there is an increasing 
incidence of violence in the lives of adolescents, and 
more recently it has extended into the lives of young 
children. In seeking an answer to why good people do 
evil things, she considers the possibility that violence is 
a “social mutation” that responds to pathological rela- 
tions among institutions and nations. She examines 
these relationships from psychological, social, and ethi- 
cal perspectives. The efforts of politicians to deal with 
these problems are gently derided as are those of the im- 
mediate social organizations and citizens groups. A brief 
look at the inconsistencies that flow from these efforts is 
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enough to lead the author to conclude that “ they hardly 
amount to the stuff of social policy.” 

In the psychological domain, violence is seen as flow- 
ing from insecurity. Thus, an individual motivated by 
fear does everything possible to achieve a destructive 
capacity greater than that of potential or actual adver- 
saries. In this context, violence is seen as occurring in a 
pathological relationship among groups including insti- 
tutions and nations. 

In the social domain we have been plagued with mis- 
conceptions and false assumptions with the construction 
of social technologies such as “procedural democracy, 
bumper sticker philosophies, and ideological clichés.” 

Finally, the author considers morality and morals, 
concluding that the violence which we are seeing in our 
time is a manifestation of our “moral and emotional 
ambiguity.” 

“Media Violence, Gun Control, and Public Pol- 
icy,” by Diana M. Zuckerman (July 1996). In her in- 
troductory comments, the author of this informative ar- 
ticle points out that while handguns play a significant 
role in the 25,000 or so yearly murders in this country, 
the role of media violence is not that clear. Nevertheless, 
for policy makers dealing with the problem of violence, 
media violence and gun control remain two key targets. 
While media violence is readily quantified, we are a long 
way from being able to deal with it constructively. 

In closing, the author observes that a change in atti- 
tude toward guns and violence may be as important as 
exposure to them in achieving a decrease in levels of vi- 
olence. In this context, it is strongly suggested that we 
not overlook the proven power of television, videotapes, 
and films to change attitudes. Thus, commercial tele- 
vision could be a powerful force to promote an anti- 
violence message to children. 


THE PRETRIAL REPORTER 
Reviewed by GEORGE F. MORIARTY, JR. 


The “Research” section of the September 1996 issue 
of The Pretrial Reporter outlined the findings of the Bu- 
reau of Justice Statistics-sponsored National Prison 
Statistics (NPS) project and the 1995 Annual Survey of ° 
Jails. Two-thirds of the 1,585,400 inmates were incar- 
cerated in state, federal, and District of Columbia pris- 
ons, while the remaining one-third were held in local 
jails. These figures represented a 1-year increase of 6.8 
percent in the prison population and a 4.2 percent in- 
crease in local jail inmates. 

Among the major findings for 1995 were: 

¢ Local jails in 26 states held 32,739 state prisoners 


because of crowding in state facilities at year-end 
1995. 
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Over half a million persons (507,044) were incar- 
cerated in local jails on June 30, 1995, and an ad- 
ditional 34,869 persons, or 6 percent, were under 
local jail authorities in alternative programs such 
as home detention and day reporting. 


On a per capita basis, the nation’s jail population 
nearly doubled between 1985 and 1995 from 108 
jail inmates per 100,000 residents to 206 per 
100,000. 


The profile of jail inmates is predominantly male 
(90 percent) and African-American or Hispanic 
(43.5 percent and 14.7 percent, respectively). 


Adult jail facilities held 7,888 persons under 18, of 
whom nearly one-fourth were tried or were being 
held for trial as adults. 


Unconvicted jail inmates (284,100 persons) com- 
prised 56 percent of the jail population—double 
the 1985 figure. 


There was unprecedented growth in jail capacity 
during the 12-month period ending June 30, 1995, 
with an increase of 41,439 jail beds. 


* *K 


Crowded jails continue to foster expanded or new pre- 
trial services programs around the nation. The Septem- 


ber issue provided illustrations from two jurisdictions. 


An intensive supervision program is planned for the 
Pre-Trial Release Office of the Fifth Judicial District 
Department of Correctional Service in Polk County, 
Iowa (Des Moines). The county hopes to save $1.2 mil- 
lion a year in payments to other jurisdictions for hous- 
ing county inmates. Last year’s housing costs for such 
inmates reached $3 million. 

The new program is supported by the courts, sheriff, 
and county attorney and will target high risk defen- 
dants not able to obtain pretrial release through other 
means. Drug and alcohol testing, electronic monitoring, 
and frequent home visits by program staff will all be 
features of the program. The program is designed for 60 
participants at any one time. 


* 


The Board of Supervisors for Yavapai County, Ari- 
zona (Prescott), has approved a Superior Court request 
to appropriate funds for the establishment of a pretrial 
services program. The board members, faced with the 
prospect of having to build additional jail space, were 
convinced that the program would save county money. 
The new program received strong support from the 
courts and sheriff and, not surprisingly, intense opposi- 
tion from local bail bondsmen. 
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Managing Survival Stress 


Sharpening the Warrior’s Edge: The Psychology and 
Science of Training. By Bruce K. Siddle. Millstadt, IL: 
PPCT Research Publications, 1995. Pp. 148. $19.95. 


Much of the popular literature on officer safety and 
survival comes from the practical experiences of officer 
safety practitioners, trainers, and writers. Scientific 
survival research, such as Siddle’s book, is the excep- 
tion. Siddle is an officer safety and survival trainer, 
writer, and researcher who has long established his 
credibility and credentials. His book, Sharpening the 
Warrior’s Edge: The Psychology and Science of Training, 
will be useful to officer safety trainers who want to en- 
hance their knowledge and skills as well as to officers 
concerned about their own safety. The author, who has 
been studying reaction under stress since 1981, puts 
particular emphasis on how survival stress, especially 
escalating heart rates, affects an officer’s ability to 
react to a threat. He writes, 


For example, at 115 beats per minute (BPM) fine motor skills (pre- 
cision and accuracy skills) deteriorate. When the heart rate ex- 
ceeds 145 BPM, complex motor skills deteriorate and the visual 
system begins to narrow. But when the heart rate exceeds 175 
BPM, a warrior can expect to experience auditory exclusion, and 
the loss of peripheral vision and depth perception. This initiates a 
catastrophic failure of the cognitive processing capabilities, lead- 
ing to fatal increases in reaction time or hypervigilance (freezing 
in place or irrational acts). 


Siddle focuses on three motor skill classifications: 
fine, gross, and complex. Fine motor skills, such as 
shooting a firearm, involve small muscles. Gross motor 
skills, such as pushing or pulling, involve large muscle 
groups. Complex motor skills, such as a shooting stance 
or a take-down technique, involve a series of muscle 
groups. Additionally, there are open motor skills that 
involve multiple skills as in a combat shooting situation 
where the officer must find cover, return fire, and deal 
with the fact the officer’s life is in jeopardy; and there 
are closed motor skills that take place in a static situa- 
tion such as firing at fixed targets on the range. Fine 
motor skills work best at low levels of stress and gross 
motor skills work well at high levels of stress. 

Under stress the body increases production of 
adrenal hormones that increase blood supply, and thus 
strength, to the body’ extremities. However, while 
strength increases, fine motor skills deteriorate. This 
means that when possible, survival skills should be 
based on gross motor skills. All survival training should 
be based on technique simplicity. Siddle suggests that 
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realistic simulation training, such as scenario-based 
training, benefits trainees by reducing both reaction 
time and anxiety and thus decreases the heart rate. 
“Controlling the heart rate is the answer to survival 
performance,” according to Siddle. 

Reaction time and response time are frequently used 
interchangeably in officer survival literature. Siddle 
makes a distinction between them. Reaction time is the 
time between the brain recognizing a threat, identifying 
the proper response, and telling the nervous system the 
response. Movement time is the time between starting a 
technique and ending it. Response time is the combination 
of reaction and movement time; the time from perception 
to response completion. The more complicated the defen- 
sive move is, for example, a complex take-down technique, 
the longer the response time (to initiate and complete the 
technique) and the more danger to the officer. 

The author suggests four ways to help manage sur- 
vival stress: develop skill confidence in the trainee; give 
the trainee experience through dynamic, realistic train- 
ing; promote use of visualization techniques (mental re- 
hearsal of what if? scenarios) by the trainee; and teach 
the trainee how to control breathing, much as is done in 
the marital arts. Without proper training, the percep- 
tion of a lethal threat may cause the officer to go into 
hypervigilance, the inability to act or react, or “condi- 
tion black” as it is known in the color code of awareness. 

Finally, Siddle examines the survival mindset: “the 
warrior attains the ability to concentrate in presence of 
death and act reflexively without hesitation.” This is an 
area in which the trainee has more responsibility than 
does the trainer. The trainee must be self-disciplined to 
train, must be willing to take another’s life if necessary, 
must believe in the job that he or she is doing, and must 
have a strong faith system. 

Siddle’s stated goal in the beginning of the book—“to 
unwrap some of the mysteries surrounding combat and 
survival performance, with the ultimate goal of en- 
hancing the survival of today’s warriors’”—has been ad- 
mirably fulfilled. As a long-time officer safety trainer, I 
found that Siddle’s concise, easy to understand book 
has much to offer both the trainer and trainee at a rea- 
sonable price. 


Washington, DC PauL W. BRowN 


Inmates Through the Camera’s Lens 


Doing Life: Reflections of Men and Women Serving 
Life Sentences. By Howard Zehr. Intercourse, PA: Good 
Books, 1996. Pp. 124. $15.95. 
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Doing Life: Reflections of Men and Women Serving 
Life Sentences is a collection of photographs and inter- 
views by Howard Zehr, director of the Mennonite Cen- 
tral Committee of the United States Office on Crime 
and Justice and a member of the faculty of Eastern 
Mennonite University. In addition, according to bio- 
graphical data provided, the author has been instru- 
mental in the development of the victim-offender rec- 
onciliation program (VORP) in the United States. 

The black and white portraits in this book could eas- 
ily be mistaken for those of doctors, lawyers, actors, 
artists, homemakers, politicians, college students, mem- 
bers of the clergy, and business professionals—roles the 
subjects may have occupied in their former lives—but 
they are photographs of offenders dressed in “free 
world” clothing who are serving life sentences in the 
Pennsylvania Department of Corrections. Some have 
been incarcerated only a couple of years while others 
have spent several decades in prison. The men and 
women in these photographs do not look like convicted 
murderers, existing year after year in the confines of 
correctional institutions with little hope of parole; 
rather, they appear to be persons one might encounter 
in an office, restaurant, or any other nonthreatening en- 
vironment and whose company one could enjoy. 

Accompanying the portraits are comments provided 
by the inmates, ranging in length from a couple of sen- 
tences to several pages. Their recorded remarks offer 
insight into what they were when they entered prison, 
what they have learned and how they have changed 
during their period of incarceration, and what impact 
their offense has had on them, their families, and the 
victims’ families. Too, conveyed in their comments are 
anger, relief, sorrow, estrangement, accomplishment, 
shame, and, most noteworthy, hope. 

In the book’s introduction Zehr writes: 


We tend not to see victims or offenders as real people. We seldom 
understand crime as it is actually experienced: as a violation of 
real people by real people. Rarely do we hear the experiences and 
perspectives of those most involved. This is certainly true for peo- 
ple who have been involved in murder. They epitomize our worst 
fears and stereotypes. Yet prison staff, as well as researchers, often 
consider lifers to be some of the most mature of all prisoners, those 
least likely to repeat their crimes. Lifers frequently provide signif- 
icant positive leadership and act as role models within prison. Be- 
cause they have been implicated in frightening crimes but often 
have subsequently matured into thoughtful individuals, lifers are 
a prime sample with which to examine our stereotypes. 


... My primary goai is to offer an opportunity to see offenders as 
individuals with their own fears and dreams, rather than as 
stereotypes. I have tried to do that without imposing my own im- 
ages or ideas in the process of photography, interviewing, and edit- 
ing. As much as possible, this collection of portraits and words are 
the lifers’ own reflections. They contain important clues—to the 
meaning of life sentences, and to the meaning of life. 


By most accounts, Zehr has been successful in achiev- 
ing his goal. He has presented his subjects as human 
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beings, not as faceless numbers dressed in drab prison 
garb. Too, he has subtly questioned the efficacy of “life 
without parole” sentencing schemes. 

Victims groups may find this book offensive, arguing 
that it glorifies the offender and provides insufficient 
attention to the plight of the dead victim’s family. 
While this argument is not without some merit, it can- 
not be denied that Zehr has produced a powerful book— 
both for its artistry and its message. 


Huntsville, Texas Dan RICHARD BETO 


An Idea Whose Time Will Come 


Life Without Parole: Living in Prison Today. By Victor 
Hassine. Los Angeles, CA: Roxbury Publishing Com- 
pany, 1996. Pp. 158. 


The idea behind Life Without Parole is exciting and 
timely: Have an intelligent, literate prisoner who is 
serving a long sentence in mainline prisons write an in- 
cisive book about his experiences to provide us with an 
updated portrait of life in confinement. Such updating 
is badly needed because solid literature on corrections 
tends to be long in the tooth, though some books (mine 
among them) have been brushed off and unconvinc- 
ingly refurbished. 

The concept behind Hassine’s book is scintillating 
and will some day no doubt be implemented. But Life 
Without Parole is a painfully slim (and not very meaty) 
substitute that is full of transparent padding. It con- 
tains an array of editors’ notes that relate imperfectly 
to the sparse text, which is atrociously organized. One 
section contains ill-assorted “interviews” designed to 
make tendentious points. There is also a set of opinion- 
ated essays, accurately labeled “op ed.” 

None of this is to say that Hassine’s book is devoid of 
observations. Some of his descriptive sections struck 
me as quite plausible, but I found others redolent with 
over-simple generalizations that denuded them of 
value. Hassine thus maintains, for example, that pris- 
ons engage in wholesale dispensation of psychotropic 
drugs to keep their populations in line. He also conveys 
the impression that prison rape is endemic and that 
double-celling promotes the practice. 

Victor Hassine tells us enough about himself (though 
honest disclosure is not his strong suit) to let us know 
that he is far from being a representative prisoner, but 
that he has tried hard—sometimes with mentorship—to 
belong. In this endeavor he seems to have met with un- 
even success, and a detailed narrative centering on his 
saga might have proved more instructive that the dis- 
jointed ruminations that comprise the bulk of his book. 

Given what the book is and is not, it is tantilizing to 
ask why it should have received the care that has been 
lavished upon it and why it should have earned the ap- 
proval it has enjoyed. One reason, no doubt, is the state 
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of corrections today. There are many cbservers who feel 
that prisons are in crisis, or are rapidly getting there. 
Hassine captures the feeling with the simile of a run- 
away train, in a concluding note to his book. If prisons 
are in crisis, it becomes important to document the fact. 
By the same token, a “lifer without parole” would be an 
especially convincing authority since part of the per- 
ceived crisis has to do with a proliferation of draconian 
sentences that pose problems for long-term prisoners 
and the prisons that must accommodate them. 

To give Hassine his due, it may be too much to ask for 
a man in his position to provide an untainted and dis- 
passionate portrait of the prison. Few inmates (and for 
that matter, few prison staff members) are immune to 
propensities such as a touch of paranoia and the feeling 
that any persons on the other side of the intrainstitu- 
tional divide who look decent must be exceptions to a 
God-given rule. It is also difficult for the average pris- 
oner to treat his or her peers with self-confident empa- 
thy, anthropological dispassion, a pinch of skepticism, a 
dose of humor, and other requisites of clear-headed so- 
cial perception. Such an uncommon observer Hassine is 
not, nor is he a Great Writer. What Hassine is is a man 
who tried to write a book we badly need, and he de- 
serves credit for the effort, imperfect though it may be. 


Albany, New York Hans TocH 


The Wives’ Perception 


Soledad Women: Wives of Prisoners Speak Out. By 
Lori B. Girshick. Westport, CT: Praeger Publishers, 
1996. Pp. 145. $49.95. 


While many books have been written about the of- 
fender in the correctional system, Soledad Women con- 
centrates on the effects of incarceration upon spouses of 
prisoners. The purpose of this text is simple: to famil- 
iarize the reader with the experiences of both prisoners 
and family members and to specifically address the im- 
pact of imprisonment upon relationships, family fi- 
nances, and gender roles. Thus, Girshick tries to do 
what few authors have attempted, to examine sec- 
ondary crime victims and the perceived problems they 
experience im dealing with the criminal justice system. 

This text approaches its theme from an eminently 
feminist/victim perspective. The author is herself a 
wife of a prisoner, and, therefore, many of the view- 
points and experiences are first-person and insightful. 
Soledad Women is separated into three logically se- 
quenced sections. Section one addresses the study’s 
purpose and explores the impact of incarceration upon 
the family unit. In section two, Girshick relates the ex- 
periences of the study group on topics regarding rela- 
tionships, finances, prison visitation, and modes of 
dealing with the correctional system. Section three 
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continues this discussion by offering policy recommen- 
dations aimed at softening the impact of incarceration 
on both the inmate and his family. In the final chapter, 
Girshick summarizes her viewpoints and concludes 
that perhaps society has much to learn about the value 
of culturally defined roles and the need to examine the 
intersection of class, race, and gender. 

Throughout this text, Girshick gently encourages the 
reader to consider the difficulties experienced by 
spouses in maintaining a relationship with their incar- 
cerated partners. Likewise, the reader is urged to delve 
more deeply into the sociological aspects of incarcera- 
tion and their secondary impact upon the children and 
spouses of prisoners. The reader will ultimately access 
the potential for the criminal justice system to utilize 
family members in order to stabilize the offender and 
initiate rehabilitation within the inmate. 

While the author shares her experiences and those of 
other inmate wives, she appears to disregard the ap- 
propriateness of certain institutional policies. Her dis- 
cussions of them often seem one dimensional and give 
the reader the distinct impression that the author is on 
a personal crusade to champion the causes of inmate 
wives and to redefine the appropriateness for various 
correctional policies. Likewise, Girshick’s viewpoints 
and insights into corrections cause the reader to ques- 
tion whether the author is neutral in her assessments. 

Furthermore, Girshick insists upon referring to em- 
ployees of Soledad Prison as “guards.” Girshick states 
that the term “correctional officer” is a euphemism that 
does not accurately portray the work of those so em- 
ployed. In the final chapter, Girshick again refers to cor- 
rectional officers in statements such as “the good guards 
didn’t monitor our behavior or walk around.” Likewise, 
Girshick states that “the guards were mostly a sore spot 
to everyone. It would be difficult for it to be otherwise, 
given what they represent.” And while such statements 
will be offensive to many professionals in the field, the 
essence of this book still provides insight into the minds 
of inmates and their family members. This knowledge 
sensitizes line staff to the needs of visitors and also in- 
creases their awareness about hostilities expressed by 
inmates, significant others, and society. 

Soledad Women is timely and well designed and offers 
viewpoints that many within the correctional system sel- 
dom hear in an intelligent and comprehensive manner. 
While this text is at times offensive, it will appeal to 
readers wishing to expand further their knowledge 
about criminal justice and corrections. Likewise, this text 
is versatile enough to be good reading for both students 
of criminal justice or sociology. In short, if you want a 
more complete understanding of corrections, prisoners, 
and the experiences and perceptions of inmate family 
members, Soledad Women is sure to be of interest. 


Roswell, New Mexico 


Curtis R. BLAKELY 
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Juvenile Justice Up Close 


No Matter How Loud I Shout: A Year in the Life of 
Juvenile Court. By Edward Humes. New York: Simon 
and Schuster, 1996. Pp. 399. $24. 


It is rare to find “professional” literature that is hard 
to put down. This book is—it has something for every- 
one. Juvenile court employees can relate to the strate- 
gies, challenges, and frustrations the author addresses. 
Lawyers can find something of interest in the book’s 
discussion of judges, prosecutors, and the defense bar. 
Even the general reader can enjoy this real-life story of 
a metropolitan court system and its clients. 

Pulitzer Prize-winning author Edward Humes spent 
a year with the juvenile court and as a volunteer 
teacher in one of the three Los Angeles County deten- 
tion centers. He got to know the workings of many seg- 
ments of the juvenile justice system and paints a por- 
trait of a structure that is in crisis and dying. Why is 
the foundation of the system about to crumble? Humes 
faults the increased use of “legal safeguards” and the 
recent public demand for more and more punishment 
as the reason for the demise of the juvenile court. 

What he writes concerning the transition of the juve- 
nile courts since the 1967 Supreme Court decision in 
the Gault case is interesting. On page 78 he tells us 
that the “Gault decision has transformed juvenile court 
from an informal forum on children into a formal court 
of law where the focus is more on procedures and legal 
technicalities than on the welfare of children and the 
protection of society.” Indeed, persons who work in the 
juvenile courts often see court files grow and grow with- 
out any significant positive impact on clients. Some of 
the impotence of the court is related to the continu- 
ances and technicalities used by court-appointed 
lawyers and frustrated prosecutors who really do not 
want to practice in such a low-status setting. 

The hero of the book is one Judge Roosevelt Dorn. 
Judge Dorn and many of the hard-working detention 
center and probation staffers continue to be guided by 
the notion that the court exists primarily to help young 
people. If they are successful, then the ranks of adult 
criminals will not increase. Humes points out that the 
adult courts basically “warehouse” criminals whose 
lives can no longer be changed (p. 81). He tells us that 
during his year with the court, he became convinced 
that the recent trend to “get tough” on juvenile crime 
and transfer more and more juveniles to the adult 
courts is a mistake. 

Humes also makes clear that not everyone working 
in the juvenile justice system is a hero. He writes about 
the increasingly common indifference and incompe- 
tence of some staff members and judges. 

Humes offers an interesting look at a system in 
which probation caseload size is not so overwhelming 
when considered with certain statistics. At any given 
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time in Los Angeles, about 17,000 youngsters are at 
home on probation. Approximately 4,400 young people 
are in the 26 detention camps or post-dispositional 
treatment centers. Two thousand-plus juveniles are 
held in pretrial detention. The figures for gang mem- 
bership and prosecution are equally amazing. 

This book is absorbing and thought provoking. It will 
make most juvenile justice employees thankful for the 
services and relatively smooth operations where they 
work. 


Fairfax, Virginia 
Reports Received 


Civil Disabilities of Convicted Felons: A State-by-State 
Survey. By the Office of the Pardon Attorney, U.S. De- 
partment of Justice, October 1996. Pp. 144 and appen- 
dices. The survey results presented in the volume update 
the 1992 survey of the Office of the Pardon Attorney. The 
information presented is based on a survey of the federal 
statutes and the principal laws that impose disabilities 
(for example, loss of the rights to vote and to hold public 
office or loss of firearms privileges) as a result of a felony 
corviction. Also addresssed are the means provided for 
the removal of these disabilities in each jurisdiction. 


Eric T. ASSUR 


Community Supervision: Law and Practice in Texas. 
By Rolando V. del Carmen, Jeffrey D. Dailey, and Lance 
Emerson, Criminal Justice Center, Sam Houston State 
University, Huntsville, TX, 1996. Pp. 127. The publica- 
tion is a comprehensive source of information about 
community supervision in the State of Texas. Based on 
the results of the Criminal Justice Center’s October 
1995 survey of community supervision and corrections 
departments in Texas, it covers such areas as adminis- 
trative structure and personnel, sentencing, supervi- 
sion of offenders, and special programs. 


Development of an Agency-Based Self-Evaluation In- 
strument for Electronic Monitoring Programs. By Ad- 
ministration of Justice Services, Inc. (Alvin W. Cohn, 
project director), under grant from the Office of Juvenile 
Justice and Delinquency Prevention, U.S. Department 
of Justice, November 1996. Pp. 25 and appendices. The 
report contains an instrument to help agencies evaluate 
their electronic monitoring programs. The instrument is 
designed to collect data about offender demographics 
and behaviors as well as the organizations providing 
monitoring services. A guidebook that explains the 
process of coding information and data is also included. 


Books Received 


Drug Abuse and Social Policy in America: The War 
That Must Be Won. By Barry Stimmel, M.D. Bingham- 
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ton, NY: The Haworth Medical Press, 1996. Pp. 213. 
$29.95 (hard); $19.95 (soft). 


The Effective Corrections Manager: Maximizing Staff 
Performance in Demanding Times. By Richard L. 
Phillips and Charles R. McConnell. Gaithersburg, MD: 
Aspen Publishers, 1996. Pp. 459. 


Life Without Parole: Living in Prison Today. By Vic- 
tor Hassine. Los Angeles, CA: Roxbury Publishing 
Company, 1996. Pp. 158. 
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Romantic Outlaws, Beloved Prisons: The Uncon- 
scious Meanings of Crime and Punishment. By Martha 
Grace Duncan. New York: New York University Press, 
1996. Pp. 272. $29.95. 


Social Welfare: A World View. By Katherine van 
Wormer. Chicago: Nelson-Hall Publishers, 1997. Pp. 
685. $37.95. 
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The Bureau of Justice Statistics (BJS) recently 
announced that 16 states executed a total of 56 men in 
1995. It was the largest number of prisoners put to 
death in 1 year since the U.S. Supreme Court upheld 
the constitutionality of revised state capital punish- 
ment laws in 1976. It was also the greatest number of 
executions in 38 years; in 1957 there were 65 execu- 
tions. The prisoners executed in 1995 had been on 
death row for an average of 11 years and 2 months, and 
all had been convicted of murder. Texas executed the 
most prisoners that year (19), followed by Missouri (6), 
and Florida and Oklahoma (3 both). Thirty-three of the 
56 were white (including 2 white Hispanics), 22 were 
black, and 1 was Asian (from the BJS press release for 
Capital Punishment 1995, December 4, 1996). 

BJS also reported that 10.9 million violent crimes 
were reported in 1994, with two female victims for 
every three male victims. Twenty years ago there were 
two female violent crime victims for every four male 
victims. According to BJS, “The overall trend indicates 
that the rates of victimization for men and women con- 
verge—the rate for men decreasing and the rate for 
women remaining relatively stable or increasing.” Of 
the 10.9 million violent victimizations during 1994, 4.7 
were against female victims and 6.2 million against 
male victims. Black, white, and Hispanic female victims 
are attacked by intimates at approximately the same 
rates, as measured by BJS’s National Crime Victimiza- 
tion Survey. However, family income does make a dif- 
ference—the risk is four times greater among females 
with annual family incomes of less than $10,000 than 
those with family incomes of $50,000 or more (from the 
BJS press release for Female Victims of Violent Crime, 
December 18, 1996). 


The Project on Human Development in Chi- 
cago Neighborhoods developed and tested a new way 
to measure young people’s exposure to violence. The 
measurement tool is new in that it covers multiple as- 
pects of violence. It’includes witnessing violence as well 
as experiencing violence, covers a range from less seri- 
ous to more serious events, and also extends to sexual 
violence. It was used in a pilot test consisting of inter- 
views with 80 people who are an ongoing part of the 
project. They were asked about their lifetime and re- 
cent exposure to 18 different violent events that they 
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had either witnessed or personally experienced. The 
findings produced strong evidence that the new method 
works—exposure to violence can be reliably ascertained 
from this type of interview—and also that exposure is 
extremely high among these urban youth. The findings 
revealed a wide range of exposure: from the 88 percent 
who said they had seen someone hit during their life- 
time to the 3 percent who had been sexually assaulted 
during the past year (from the National Institute of 
Justice Research Preview, “Assessing the Exposure of 
Urban Youth to Violence,” November 1996). 


The Youth Environmental Service (YES) is a na- 
tionwide network of local programs that provide youth 
with environmental work and educational opportuni- 
ties on federal land. Jointly sponsored by the U.S. De- 
partments of Justice and the Interior, YES is designed 
to increase the capacity of states and communities to 
treat and rehabilitate delinquent youth and to prevent 
at-risk youth from entering the juvenile justice system. 
While no direct federal dollars are provided, the federal 
partners facilitate, support, and provide expertise in 
program development and provide resources such as 
lands, facilities, and environmental work projects for 
the locally funded YES sites. The Office of Juvenile Jus- 
tice and Delinquency Prevention offers two free publi- 
cations that explain more about this initiative and how 
to implement a YES program: YES in Action—Program 
Summary (NCJ 159762) and YES Technical Assistance 
Package (NCJ 159763). Both are available by calling 
800-638-8736. 


The 9th International Symposium on Victimol- 
ogy is scheduled for August 25-29, 1997, in Amster- 
dam, The Netherlands. Organized by the Dutch Min- 
istry of Justice under the auspices of the World Society 
of Victimology, the symposium will focus on the themes 
of victims’ bill of rights, trends in victim support, and 
victims of abuse of power. Also featured will be emerg- 
ing new topics including victimization of migrants and 
other minority groups, tourism and crime, reconcilia- 
tion and women’s issues in new democracies, and hate 
crimes. For registration information, write to: VU Con- 
ference Service, De Boelelaan 1105, 1081 HV Amster- 
dam, The Netherlands; telephone: [+31]20 444 5790; 
fax: [+31]20 444 5825. 
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